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take home Long Life in the new 6-pack 


CANNED BEER 


an IND COOPE product 
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this car! The wonderful 
HYDRA-MATIC 
VAUXHALL 

does all the worrying 

for you... Changes up, 
changes down, at exactly 
the right moments — 


automatically, silently, 


imperceptibly... 


Slow crawl, quick spurt — 
youre always in the right 
gear for it... Smooth, safe, 
simple! Relax and enjoy 


driving as never before! 


Hydra-matic is not a grafted-on ‘extra’; 

it has been designed to match Vauxhall’s new 
2.6 litre six-cylinder engine... The braking 
power of the engine is always available; 

no freewheeling... Reduced transmission 
stress means less wear, longer life for the car... 
And whenever you wish, you can still 

“do your own driving” ... No other British 
car offers such advanced automatic 
transmission under £3,000. And yet — 


HYDRA-MATIC VELOX: 


£775 plus £324.0.10 PT = £1,099.0.10 
HYDRA-MATIC CRESTA: 


£835 plus £349.0.10 PT = £1,184.0.10 


Your Vauxhall dealer will be glad 


to arrange a demonstration. 


Vauxhall Motors Limited Luton Bedfordshire 
HYDRA-MATIC is a Registered Trade Mark 








Hambros Bank has record year 


Review by Sir Charles Hambro, Chairman 
New Partnership in America 


The Forty-ninth Annual General Meeting of Hambros Bank Limited was 
held on June 8 at the office of the Bank, 41 Bishopsgate, London, E.C.2. 


Sir Charles Hambro, KBE, Chairman of the Company, stated: 


On the 25th April the Bank suffered a grievous loss in the death of our 
Chairman, Mr. Olaf Hambro, a great personality in the City of London 
who started work in our family firm of C. J. Hambro & Son in 1908. He 
was one of the last representatives of that great age of Merchant Banking 
that helped to make London the financial centre and envy of the world. 
We have not only lost a great leader whom we all honoured and admired, 
we have lost a beloved head of the family who was a guide, philosopher 
and friend to all of us. Under his guidance the Bank has grown from 
strength to strength and it is a great satisfaction to us all that he was well 
enough before the end to see and approve the record figures which we 
are able to put before you to-day. 


STERLING BALANCES 

The activities of the Bank during the year under review have again been 
complicated by economic uncertainties outside our control. Last year the 
accumulated effect of several years of deficit in its budgets caused the 
United States to lose gold in considerable quantities. The uncertainty 
brought about by the drain of gold started a flight from the dollar in the 
autumn of last year, with a rise in the open market price of gold, and the 
resulting demand for sterling created a big increase in foreign balances in 
this country. These balances remained here until the revaluation of the 
German Mark at the beginning of March this year, but this revaluation 
prompted a new feeling of uncertainty in the stability of other currencies; 
this caused a flight from the pound sterling and many foreign-owned 
sterling balances were transferred abroad as fast as they had come in. By 
the nature of our business a large proportion of our deposits are for foreign 
account, so the Bank felt the immediate impact of this ebb and flow of funds. 

This unnecessary transfer of funds from one country to another can 
only cause dislocation of business and | welcome the recent arrangements 
made by the European Central Banks to minimise this in the future. 


SCANDINAVIAN SERVICE 

Our Scandinavian Service, introduced last year, has been widely 
appreciated and the facilities we have granted within the Service continue 
to expand. This is a “package deal” aimed at simplifying the tasks of 
British businessmen who want to expand or develop their trade with the 
Scandinavian countries. 

The Scandinavian Service fits into a broader policy which we have 
adopted in recent years, which is to get closer to the smaller and medium- 
sized manufacturers, of whom there are so many in this country, who can 
contribute so much to the country’s export efforts. 

Our Investment Advisory Service has been very active during the year 
and many more accounts have been opened. Experience has shown how 
wise it is for Trustees, Pension Funds, Charities and private investors to 
entrust the investment of their funds to experts who are in daily touch 
with the market and have knowledge of potential values. 

Owing to the considerable increase in open market operations in gold 
and silver, Mocatta & Goldsmid Limited have had a very active year, and 
this has also contributed to a large increase in the operations of our Foreign 
Exchange Department. 


RECORD FIGURES 


Turning to the figures, I am glad to be able to report another satisfactory 
trading year, our profit showing an increase of £89,591 at £654,481. This 
increase reflects expansion in every department of our business. Deposits 
now stand at a record figure of £79,602,047, an increase of £6,333,876 
during the year. At £20,407,185, as against £17,993,876 last year loans 
and advances have risen but they are still only 25.6 per cent of deposits 
and the liquidity of the Bank in Cash and Bills of Exchange is over 71 per 
cent of deposits, which we regard as very satisfactory. Our acceptances, 
despite a falling off in trade generally, have risen from £27,103,344 to 
£29,096,053. This rise however has taken place in the first quarter of this 
year and reflects the lower money rates ruling during that period. 


LAIDLAW LINK 

Since the end of our financial year we have taken an important step in 
regard to our business in the United States. We have become a limited 
partner in the old-established private banking firm of Laidlaw & Co. of 
New York. This firm, founded in 1842, is one of the two remaining Private 
Banks in the State of New York and, as such, enjoys a franchise to act as a 
Merchant Bank and Acceptance House as well as Brokers on the New 
York and other American and Canadian Stock Exchanges. For many 
years we have thought that, as an Acceptance House, we ought to be able 
to place at the disposal of our customers, facilities and acceptance credits 
= dollars as well as sterling and this link-up will, we hope, enable us to 

iO So. 

Since the 31st March the Government has announced an extension of 
E.C.G.D. facilities to cover risks on certain exports of capital goods up to 
ten years. This should be a great help to the heavy industries of this 
country, including shipbuilding, and we hope that, as a result, our Scan- 
dinavian shipping friends will again find it expedient to build ships in 
British yards. As always we are ready to assist them whenever possible. 
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A& FUSSB GROUP 
press for 


white-collar status 





& 
Following the ‘if you can’t beat it, buy it’ announcement by the 
General Secretary of the Amalgamated and Federated Union of 
Shoe-Shine Boys (he was speaking of the new Ronson Roto- 
Shine electric shoe polisher) we learn that a splinter group within 
the union is pressing for white-collar status. 

Members of the group, all of whom are using the Ronson 
Roto-Shine with great success, claim that the idea of their job as 
one with ‘grubby hands and a sweaty brow’ is quite out of 
keeping with modern trends. 

‘We are white-collar (and cuffs) workers now’ they state ‘and 
we are simply asking for the kind of recognition this implies’. 

‘The claim is premature’ a union spokesman told me. ‘When 
all members are using this revolutionary Ronson Roto-Shine 
shoe polisher— then we will press forward as a united body’. 





ELECTRIC SHOE POLISHER 
£8.17.6 


Available from electrical retailers. Voltage 200/240 v. 
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~ PIPEDREAM 
THAT BECANE 


PIPFLIN 7 planned for completion 39 weeks ahead of a tight schedule 


The impressive new pipeline in Iraq, constructed for the Iraq Petroleum Company, consisting 
of 315 miles of 30” and 32” dia. and 21 miles of 16” dia. pipeline will be complete by the end of 
June. Thus, this formidable contract, of national and international importance, will have been 
disposed of in 69 working weeks instead of the original contract time of 108 working weeks. 
No mean achievement, when one considers that the laying of this vital pipeline embraced 
heavy rock country which necessitated carefully-organised drilling and blasting, laying through 
65 miles of tidal marshland and the crossing of the two big rivers, the Tigris and the Euphrates. 
Furthermore, the 21 miles of 16” dia. pipeline were extra to the original contract which will still 
be completed 39 working weeks ahead of schedule. 

An outstanding example of Turriff-Burden organisation, resources and technical know-how in 
the execution of major pipeline contracts in any part of the world. 


> TURRIFF-BURDEN 
n,. pipelines across the world 


TURRIFF- BURDEN LIMITED, TURRIFF BUILDING, GREAT WEST ROAD, BRENTFORD, ENGLAND 


A joint enterprise of two important forces in world construction, Turriff Construction Corporation Ltd., U.K. and O.R. Burden Construction Corporation, U.S.A. 
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The 
glasshouse 
range that 
covers 
every need 


Hartley glasshouses are designed for 
and used by everyone from private 
gardeners to parks, research 
establishments and nurserymen. 
They include many unique features 
which have indeed earned them the 
name of ‘“The Glasshouse of the 
Century.” 

Aluminium alloy construction ; new 
shape with new glazing system to 
admit far more light ; absence of 
internal supports for unrestricted 
working space, virtual elimination of 
breakages—each pane is enclosed on 
all edges by P.V.C. extrusion and 
aluminium frame, and so safeguarded 
against shock, draughts, and weather, 
and against breakages caused by 
expan.ion and contraction ; stove 
enamelled structure preventing 


unsightly surface corrosion 

















Hartley “7” (lean-to) 
Lat hak 
vat 























Hartley “10” 
10’ 0" Wide 7’ 1” High 
































“18° 


Hartley 
18’ 44° Wide 9’ 0” High 





ey” 


Ha ye 
21° 2)" Wide 10° 0° High 
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Hartley “27” 
28° 1° Wide 11° 9 High 














A HARTLEY GLASSHOUSE FOR LEEDS CORPORATION 


The many users of Hartley Glasshouses also include The L.C.C., Brighton 
Corporation, Kew Gardens, Fisons, The John Innes Horticultural Research 
Institute. ‘The Glasshouse Crops Research Institute, Manchester University and 


The Ministry of Agriculture, Fisheries and Food. 


Full details of the Hartley Range are available on request to :-— 


Vv. & N. HARTLEY LIMITED 


Telephone : Saddieworth 444 


Greenfield, Nr. Oldham, Lancashire. 
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STYLE No. 1010 


Designed for rough going and complete ease when sailing, 
this FLINTWEAR Ladies’ Sailing Suit is made in NYLEX 
(an amazingly lightweight, specially coated, waterproofed | 
nylon). It is easy to pack and dries in no time at all. 


The smock is designed with a storm hood. Draw string at waist. 
Double storm cuffs and capacious pockets. Laced front. The over- 
trousers are designed for complete ease when worn over other 
garments. 
In gay colours:— Yellow, Scarlet, Royal, Fawn and Green. 
The Smock priced about 6 gens. 
The Overtrousers about 3 gns. 


AVAILABLE AT LEADING STORES IN LONDON AND THROUGHOUT 
THE COUNTRY 


Write to-day for Flintwear 
brochure of sportswear for 
Sailing, Shooting, Fishing, 
Golfing, Ski-ing, and other 
active sports. 





Suppliers to the 
BRITISH OLYMPIC 
CROSS COUNTRY 
SKI TEAM 


Suppliers to the 
BRITISH OLYMPIC 
YACHTING TEAM 





HOWARD FLINT LTD 
Dept. ‘P', 18, Grosvenor Street, London, W.1. MAY fair 3282 & 2685 
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HOME READING 








but Vma 
real masterpiece 


on ILFAGOLOR! 


If you have a roll-film camera, take a roll of Ilfacolor— 
and get better-than-ever colour pictures . . . returned 
to you as glorious colour en-prints. 

Ilfacolor prints are easy to take, easy to pass from 
hand to hand. Mount them in an album, and order 
extra prints to give your friends. Ilfacolor is the result 
of intensive research by leading Ilford scientists— 
Britain’s top photographic experts—and world-famous 
colour and dyestuffs chemists of ICI. 

Ilfacolor is available in 120, 620 and 127 roll film 
sizes. Get a roll now and be first to show your results. 


















DR PRINTS! 


ILFORD famous in black-and-white « fabulous in colour! 
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Come to 


CEYLON 


You will enjoy the fresh, unspoilt beauty of Ceylon’s 
countryside. You will revel in the fun that her broad, 
golden beaches provide and be thrilled by the wonders 
that lie under her seas. In only three hours you can 


pass from perpetual Summer on the coast to ever- 
lasting Spring in the hills. 

For the sports-lover there are golf, tennis, spear-fishing, 
sea-bathing, trout-fishing and many other attractions. 
Good hotels charge a daily all-inclusive rate of £4.10.0 
for a single room with private bath. 

Resthouses (tourist inns) charge £1.10.0 a day for food 
and lodging. 

Rent-a-car services are available. 


For all travel information on Ceylon, consult your travel agent or 
Ceylon House, 13 Hyde Park Gardens, London W.2 or write direct to 


THE GOVERNMENT TOURIST BUREAU - COLOMBO, 1 - CEYLOD 
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[f it 1S in 
Stainless 


Stee 
Tube... 


Accles & Pollock ¢an make it! 


Many a future product now on the designer's drawing board, or already in prototype, 
will be a better product because of the stainless steel tubes to be used in its construction. 
Whether the need is for the simplest and most straightforward of tubes, or for a design involving specialist skills in 
manipulation or fabrication, manufacturers of such products will find exactly what they need at Accles & Pollock— 
plumb on the mark in advice and design, in quality and accuracy, in price and delivery. 


Accles & Pollock supply SEAMLESS, WELDED, OR DRAWN WELDED STAINLESS STEEL TUBES FOR AIRCRAFTAND 
GUIDED MISSILES- NUCLEAR ENGINEERING- CHEMICAL PLANTS- HYPODERMIC NEEDLES. SCIENTIFIC INSTRU MENTS 
BREWERY AND DAIRY INSTALLATIONS - ROAD AND RAIL COACHES - TEXTILE PLANTS - GENERAL ENGINEERING 


AND A WIDE VARIETY OF OTHER PURPOSES. ACCLES & POLLOCK LTD * OLDBURY * BIRMINGHAM * A @ COMPANY 
TBW 294 
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How much 
rosier 
everything 


is with 





a pink Gin! 


Just gin and Angostura— 
and the world 
takes on a different tinge. 














ANGOSTURA 


AROMATIC BITTERS 


It’s the pink that makes the drink 














This is the holiday for those who like 
to be different. Exotic Barbados scenery, 
glorious all-the-year-round sunshine, 
exhilarating sports— fishing, water skiing, 
underwater exploration with expert tuition, 
yachting, sophisticated entertainment, all 
in a lovely unspoilt setting. No tourist 
crowds. Duty-free shopping. First-class 
hotels, clubs and guest houses. Sterling 
area. Only 17 hours by air from London. 
Barbados is calling. 
Send for free booklet NOW! 


THE BARBADOS TOURIST BOARD, 22 WOODS MEWS, PARK LANE, LONDON, W.! 


PARK GATE. 


QUALITY STEELS 
FOR THE CYCLE INDUSTRY 
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black bars 
for 
3 & 4 speed gears 


THE PARK GATE IRON & STEEL COMPANY LIMITED ROTHERHAM 


A ® Company TELEPHONE : ROTHERHAM 2i41 (1S fines) TELEGRAMS ; YORKSHIRE, PARKGATE, YORKS. TELEX 54141 








TO THOSE WHO SUFFER FROM 


LOOSE 
FALSE TEETH 


A* Y Dentist will tell you that after extractions your gums gradually 

continue to change shape. However well made, your denture may 
become loose and suction fails to keep it in place at all times. A plate which 
is loose or rocks, or drops when chewing, talking or laughing destroys self- 
confidence and often causes shyness. 

A denture fixative like Dr. Wernet’s Powder is the answer to these 
embarrassing moments. Wernet’s holds false teeth firm and comfortable and 
prevents any soreness of the gums. You can eat what you like, laugh and 
talk without fear. 

Dr. Wernet’s isa hygienic tasteless powder recommended by Dentists all 
over the world. You simply sprinkle it on your plate every morning and for 
the rest of the day you can forget your teeth. 

Why suffer mouth discomfort another day when you can prove the amazing 
difference Dr. Wernet’s Powder makes? Obtainable from all chemists at 1/9 








and ine large economy sizes 3/3 and 5/3. Buy a tin today. 
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no waiting in 
Savile 


Row 


Hawkes immediate wear range of 
suits brings Savile Row styling 
and craftsmanship to you in a 
speedy convenient manner. You 
can get a suit at once—and know 
that the cut, the quality, the finish 
are of the usual Hawkes high 
standard. The suit illustrated costs 
£24.10s. The range covers two and 
three-piece suits in all styles and 
fittings. Read more about Hawkes 
in their illustrated catalogue and 
subscription account booklet, avail- 
able on request. 


HAWKES 


SAVILE ROW 


Established 1771 
I Savile Row, W.1. Tel REGent 0186 and at 


12a London Road, Camberley. Tel Camberley 82? 


Open Saturdays 9 a.m.—! p.m. 
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Man 

with power 
behind 

him 




















sees a bright new future ahead. A bright 
future, a warm future, and a comfortable one as well, 
in fact—because the man with a giant Ferranti trans- 
former behind him is helping to bring the benefits 
of a new electrical age to hundreds of industries and 
thousands of homes. Incidentally, giant transformer, 
did we say? Not an exaggerated description, surely, for 
an iron-clad object as big as a house and weighing all 
of 180 tons? Other Ferranti giants recently delivered 
are already in action at Niagara, at the Kariba Dam 
and the British National Grid. 


As you might suspect, not all Ferranti transformers are 
this large, of course. Those in many modern aircraft 
weigh only a few ounces—and Ferranti technicians are 
constantly experimenting to make each of their many 
types smaller, quieter and easier to transport. Ferranti 


have always been pioneers. In engineering . . . the air- 
craft industry . . . scientific establishments . . . business 
organisations . .. in all of these, Ferranti products are 


hard at work. And Ferranti research continues... 


FERRANTI 


First into the Future 


FERRANTI LTD., HEAD OFFICE: HOLLINWOOD, LANCS. 
LONDON OFFICE: KERN HOUSE, 36 KINGSWAY, W.C.2 
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lines of ‘Lancers’; 


distinctive élan in their squared-off chisel toes. You will find them 
extremely comfortable too because of their lightness and wrap-around 
construction (the uppers extend beneath the foot). Barker Lancers 
cost about 44 guineas. Spruce aniline uppers, LEATHER SOLES. 


Barker of Earls Barton 


There is cavalry 
precision and 
dash about the 
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BARKER, SHOEMAKER OF EARLS BARTON, NORTHAMPTON 
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saSasesasam: 


0 


0 


Income tax paid by the 
Society (Equivalent to a gross 
yield of 6}% where income 
tax is paid at the standard rate.) 
NO FIXED TERM 
RESTRICTIONS 
WITHDRAWAL AT 
ONE MONTH’S NOTICE 


Share Investments from £1 to 
£5,000 are accepted at the above 
attractive rate of interest. 


WEST 
LONDON 


INVESTMENT 


BUILDING SOCIETY 
(Established 1879) 





For Balance Sheet and details complete 
this coupon and send it to :— 


West London Investment Building 
Society 199 Uxbridge Road, W.12. 


NAME 
ADDRESS 


T2 


7] 92 5252525= 





FOR 
SOA 
WEAR 


Clearly legible 18 ct gold 
watch of a thin elegant 
design that will always be 
in fashion. Also available 
in steel or 9 ct gold. 


GiRARO-PERREGAUX 


pronounced «J/RAR-PERR Y 


LA CHAUX-DE-FONDS 


SWITZERLAND 
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ELEGANCE 
combined with 


DISTINCTION 


Men about town who favour the 
air of elegance combined with 
distinction prefer to wear a hat 
like the Mayfair. 


MAYFAIR 


WoodO un 


Rar 9 
y 4 


BY APPOINTMENT 
TO HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN 
HATTERS 


It looks so right at semi-formal 
as well as formal occasions. The 
Mayfair, made in fine fur felt, 
feels so right, too. 


Obtainable at good class men’s shops throughout the world 


ah ih 
at Suppliers of Domecq Sherry, Luis Gordon & Sons Ltd. 












By Appointment to Her Majesty The Queen. 


A crowning 


achievement... 
* Double 


sherry of all sherries. 


Century” is the 
Some 
are too dry; some too sweet. 
*Double Century’ is a Sherry 


CoLDEN OLOROSE 


to suit all selected 


specially to celebrate the 200th 


tastes, 


birthday of the famous house 


of Pedro Domecq. \ Meme stge scot? 











Try a bottle or a glass today 
and see if you have ever tasted 
such a lovely wine. 


DOUBLE CENTURY 


The finest af Sherries obtammabte through your usua channets of supply. 
Sole importers (Wholesale only) Luis Gordon & Sons Ltd., 12 Hobart Place, Lonaon, S.W.1 


Remembering the delicious ‘CELEBRATION CREAM’ 
- ++ and the exquisite dry Fino ‘LA INA’ 
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CRANES 
increase your gains 


OVERHEAD CRANES 
HOISTS * LOCOMOTIVE 
SERVICING JACKS 


Write for catalogue 61 


MATTERSOWN LimMiteob 
P.O, BOX 31 ROCHDALE 
TEL: ROCHDALE 49321 6515 











People buy 


du MAURIER 


for positive 


reasons— 


sensible full-size 


cigarette, 
perfect filter tip, 


an exceptionally 
good blend of 
the finest 


Virginia tobacco 


— 


A du MAURIER 


du MAURIER CIGARETTES 








Twenty Exceptional Cigarettes 
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All the listings are based on the latest information available at 
the time of going to press. 


THEATRE 


(Dates in brackets refer to Punch reviews) 


Altona (Saville)—heavy emotional melodrama by 
Sartre about neurotic Germans. (3/5/61) : 
The Amorous Prawn (Piccadilly)—old-model 
hearty comedy, funny in places. (16/12/59) 
The Andersonville Trial (Mermaid)—play 
about war crimes trial after American Civil War. 
Beyond the Fringe (Fortune)—four ex-under- 
graduates very funny in original revue. (17/5/61) 
Billy Liar (Cambridge)—Albert Finney triumphs 
in weak play about north-country Walter Mitty. 
(21/9/60) 

The Bird of Time (Savoy)—well-acted first play 
that fails to come to much. (7/6/61) 

The Blacks (Royal Court)—Jean Genet’s satire 
on the colour problem. 

The Bride Comes Back (Vaudeville)—the 
Hulberts and Robertson Hare in simple-minded 
comedy. (7/12/60) 

Bye Bye Birdie (Her Majesty’s)—new American 
musical, coming June 15. 

Celebration (Duchess)—new comedy. 
Dazzling Prospect (Globe)—very thin Irish 
comedy, with Margaret Rutherford in great form. 
(7/6/61) 

The Devils (Aldwych)—fairly dramatic play 
about seventeenth-century possession by John 
Whiting out of Aldous Huxley. (1/3/61) 

Fings Ain’t Wot They Used T’Be (Garrick)— 
low-life British musical, funny but not for Aunt 
Edna. (17/2/60) 

Hamlet  (Stratford-upon-Avon)—poor _pro- 
duction. (19/4/61) 

Irma la Douce (Lyric)—low-life French musical, 
good for the sophisticated. (23/7/58) 

The Irregular Verb to Love (Criterion)— 
another witty, domestic tangle by Hugh and 
Margaret Williams. (19/4/61) 

King Kong (Princes)—spontaneous but rather 
amateur musical from South Africa. (8/3/61) 
Let Yourself Go! (Palladium)—revue. Harry 
Secombe lovable and Eddie Calvert loud. (31/5/61) 
The Merchant of Venice (Old Vic)—very 
honest production with exciting Shylock and 
Portia. (7/6/61) 

The Miracle Worker (Wyndham’s)—Anna 
Massey brilliant in the Helen Keller story. 
(15/3/61) 

The Mousetrap (Ambassadors)—the nine years’ 
wonder. (16/12/52) 

Much Ado About Nothing (Stratford-upon- 
Avon)—disappointing production. (12/4/61) 
The Music Man (Adelphi)—slick dancing in dull 
treacly American musical. (22/3/61) 
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My Fair Lady (Drury Lane)—still a good musical. 
7/5/58) 

Gece! (New)—exciting British musical, from 
Oliver Twist. (6/7/60) 

Ondine (Aldwych)—fairy tale by Giraudoux 
minus some of its poetry. (18/1/61) 

One Over the Eight (Duke of York’s)—Kenneth 
Williams in patchy revue. (12/4/61) 

On the Brighter Side (Phoenix)—witty revue 
with Betty Marsden and Stanley Baxter. (19/4/61) 
Progress to the Park (Saville)—-slice-of-life about 
religious bigotry in Liverpool. (10/5/61) 

The Rehearsal (Queen’s)—amusing and dramatic 
Anouilh, very well acted. (12/4/61) 

Richard III (Stratford-upon-Avon)—lightweight 
but effective production, with Edith Evans, and 
Christopher Plummer as a dashingly dotty villain. 
(31/5/61) 

Romeo and Juliet (Old Vic)—verse smothered 
in Italianate production. (12/10/60) 

Ross (Haymarket)—Rattigan’s fine study of T. E. 
Lawrence. (18/5/60) 

Simple Spymen (Whitehall)—popular lowbrow 
farce. 

The Sound of Music (Palace)—tunes the best 
thing in a very sentimental American musical. 
(31/5/61) 

The Tenth Man (Comedy)—funny and touching 
drama in New York synagogue. (26/4/61) 

Time and Yellow Roses (St. Martin’s)— 
artificial drama about a mother-and-daughter 
conflict. (24/5/61) 

Twelfth Night (Old Vic)—patchy but interesting 
production. (26/4/61) 

Watch It Sailor! (Apollo)—pierhead farce sur- 
prisingly well acted. (2/3/60) 

The World of Suzie Wong (Prince of Wales)— 
kitchen-drawer novelette with glamour built-in. 
(25/11/59) 

Young in Heart (Victoria Palace)—the Crazy 
Gang still certifiable. (4/1/61) 


REP SELECTION 

Playhouse, Sheffield, Candida, until June 24. 
Theatre Royal, Windsor, Jane Eyre, until June 
24. 

Castle, Farnham, Roots, until June 17. 

Citizens’, York, Wild Goose Chase, until June 
17. 


CINEMA 
a A 


(Dates in brackets refer to Punch reviews) 


Assassins in the Sun (Compton)—Brazilian: 
prisoners escape from a “‘ Devil’s Island.’”’ Scrappy 
and disconnected, full of fighting, shooting, blood 
and yells. 

Ballad of a Soldier (Curzon)—Reviewed this 
week. 

Ben-Hur (Royalty)—The old faithful spectacular; 
chariot-race splendid, and otherwise bearable 
even by those who usually avoid “epics.” 
(30/12/59) 

The Big Show (released)—Circus melodrama. 
Trapeze acts, animal-taming acts, backstage 
passions. 

Boulevard (Berkeley)—Jean-Pierre (400 Blows) 
Léaud a bit older, in a Montmartre attic. This 
time (Duvivier directing) less realism, much more 
contrived melodrama and comedy. 

Can-Can (Rialto)—Kaleidoscopic period musical: 
Cole Porter songs, immense vitality, and the 
irresistible Shirley MacLaine. (30/3/60) 

The Crossing of the Rhine (Paris-Pullman)— 
Two Frenchmen taken prisoner in 1940: the 
simple one for whom people are more important 
than ideas is the happier at the end. 
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consultation by members of our Development and 
Research Department. These approaches together, with all 
the other methods employed by Inco-Mond in making 
information available, are aimed at solving problems and 
introducing improved techniques and materials. All this 

is part of the constant business of helping 

industry make better use of... 


Nickel and its alloys 


The collective experience of our development and 
research itself is made available to you through our 
wide range of publications and a free consultation service. 
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THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY (MOND) LIMITED 
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Don’t Bother to Knock (Plaza)—Saddening 
British comedy: the full glossy treatment (expen- 
sive colour, production values and stars) wasted 
on a glorified bedroom farce. 

Exodus (Astoria)—Long (3 hrs. 40 mins.) 
spectacular account of what preceded and 
followed the birth of Israel in 1947. Action stuff 
good, character conventional. (17/5/61) 

Gone With the Wind (Coliseum)—Back again, 
twenty-one years after. (8/5/40, if you’re 
interested) 

The Guns of Navarone (Odeon, Leicester 
Square)—Six assorted saboteurs spike German 
guns on a Greek island. Noisy, violent, visually 
fine adventure-story. (10/5/61) 

Macbeth (Academy)—A good stage performance 
spoiled by distracting visual realism. (7/6/61) 
The Misfits (London Pavilion)—Reviewed this 
week. 

One Hundred and One Dalmatians (Studio 
One—ends June 14)—Full-length cartoon, 
Disney’s best for years, from Dodie Smith’s book. 
(5/4/61) 

Plein Soleil (Cameo-Poly and Cameo-Royal)— 
Very glossy French murder-and-nemesis piece in 
colour, from Patricia HighSmith’s The Talented 
Mr. Ripley; oddly effective. 

A Raisin in the Sun (Columbia, and on release)— 
From the play about the Negro family split by the 
acquisition of money. Funny, touching, full of 
character, admirably acted. (31/5/61) 

Search for Paradise (London Casino)—Cine- 
rama in Ceylon, the Himalayas, Kashmir, Nepal; 
hearty Lowell Thomas commentary. 

South Pacific (Dominion)—Lush colour (‘Todd- 
AO) Rodgers and Hammerstein musical: US 
soldiers, sailors, girls on a Pacific island in 1943. 
(7/5/58) 

Spartacus (Metropole)—Spectacular “epic” with 
Kirk Douglas as a gladiator: blood, violence and 
colour in the arena. 

Strangers on a Train (released)—Reissue of a 
ten-year-old Hitchcock. Very good value, but all 
the effects seem more obvious than he would 
make them now. (15/8/51) 

The Virgin Spring (Curzon)—Reviewed this 
week. 


MUSIC 
NL 


Royal Festival Hall. June 14, 8 pm, London 
Symphony Orch. (Rudolf Kempe), Prokofieff- 
Strauss. June 14 (Recital Room), 7.45 pm, Helios 
Ensemble, Handel-Haydn-Ireland-Martinu-Men- 
delssohn. June 15, 8 pm, London Philharmonic 
Orch. (Bruno Maderna), Mozart-Ravel-Stravinsky, 
Philippe Entremont (piano). June 15 (Recital 
Room), 7.45 pm, Johnnie Scott and Michael 
Garrick quartets. New jazz music and poetry. 
June 16, 8 pm, London Philharmonic Orch. (Sir 
Adrian Boult), Chopin-Tchaikovsky-Beethoven, 
Claudio Arrau (piano), June 17, 7.30 pm, BBC 
International Light Music Festival. June 17 
(Recital Room), 7.45 pm, Highgate School Choir. 
Madrigals and part-songs. June 18, 3 pm, Mr. 
Acker Bilk’s Paramount Jazz Band. June 18, 
7.30 pm, Philharmonia Orch. (Leopold Stokowski), 
Prokofieff-Stravinsky-Orff. June 19, 8 pm, 
Philharmonia Orch. (Stanley Pope), Beethoven, 
Elly Ney (piano). June 20, 8 pm, London 
Philharmonic Orch. (Sir Adrian Boult), Schumann- 
Liszt-Brahms, Claudio Arrau (piano). 

Wigmore Hall. June 14, 7.30 pm, Anne Ayer 
(soprano), Paul Ulanowsky (piano). June 15, 
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Suddenly = 


I thought’ ped 


“One day his 
cake will have thirteen candles” 


“And then,” I thought, “he'll be going to a public 
school. Or will he? 1 know which school Id like him 
to go to. What I don’t know is where the money will 
come from.” 


So I did the sensible thing... 


I started to pay those school bills now—by easy instalments, 
you might say—through a London Assurance Education 
Policy. 

For roughly £3 a month spread over these less expensive 
years, I’ll get £100 a year coming in for five years from the 
time the boy’s thirteen—just when the school bills really get 
a bit much. 

And if I should die, my wife would get the money from The 
London Assurance, either as cash down or as income. That’s 
another reason why I’m glad... 








I wrote to 


THE LONDON 
ASSURANCE 


bery gooxt fegpte & deal with" 
Head Office: 1 KING WILLIAM STREET, LONDON, E.C.4. 


To get our leafiet about THE EDUCATION POLICY simply write and ask for it. If you 
would also like information about Life Assurance generally, or Fire or i 
Insurance, just say so. Address your letter to: Personal Advice Bureau (Room. 83). 
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Doctors softly sing it 
as they go about their rounds, 


Paper-sellers spread it 
through the length 
and breadth of towns, 











Postmen shout it wildly 
as they’re set upon by. hounds— 
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Charivaria 


WAS fascinated to read that the 

Soviet Union of Journalists think 
that the Russian press is getting too 
sensational. When I read of Soviet 
reporters stealing photographs from 
Major Gagarin’s flat and publishing 
extracts from his private correspondence 
without asking him, I wonder if there 
is really such a gap between East and 
West after all. I do hope they didn’t 
clean up Pravda and Izvestiya before 
they reported the Vienna meetings in 
terms of Mrs. Khrushchev’s hair-style, 
under headlines like “Nina Wows 
Them on the Beautiful Blue Danube.” 


Mechanization Strikes Again 
SPENT a week-end heaving bales 
of hay on to the back of a farm 

lorry. They were much easier to stack 

than the old unpackaged stuff used to 
be, but you couldn’t choose a load your 

own size, as you can with a pitchfork. I 

talked about this to my fellow-worker 

who has been on a farm since he left 
school, and he told me that he had never 
had to try the old method; there has 
always been a baler. There has always 
been a combine too, so he’s never had 
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to coax six thistly sheaves into a stook 
at harvest time. But, he said, not all 
the local farms were as up to date as 
the one we were on; down the road 
there was a chap who still used a 


“horse-trailer” when his lorry broke 
down. That sounded primitive enough, 
I thought, envisaging a redskin-like 
contraption of two poles dragging on 
the ground. But it turned out to be an 
ordinary horse and cart. 


Practically a Stowaway 
R. NOEL COWARD, I learn 
from an evening newspaper 
gossip column saying how he is spending 
his time, also printing his photograph, 
is over here on “an unpublicized visit ”— 


a 
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a phrase which also heads the paragraph. 
Obviously the papers make a clear 
distinction between publicizing by them 
and publicizing by the publicized. 
What was meant in this case was that 
Mr. Coward’s own publicity organiza- 
tion had not troubled to alert the 
agencies, so the item probably con- 
stituted some sort of scoop. ‘‘ Coward 
flew in without telling us, but don’t 
worry, we found out all right.” If you 
want an example of a publicized visit, 
what about the Kennedys? 


Get that Saw Busy! 
HE infuriating Russians are trying 
to find a way to cut wood without 
making sawdust, leaving us to look 
after the needs of the Moscow State 
Circus. In the London Directory are 
listed nineteen sawdust contractors 
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“Sorry!” 


(ominously enough, on the same page 
as the sausage-makers), and one of 
them assures me that never was sawdust 
in such demand. Traditional users, 
like pubs, stables, butchers, toy fac- 
tories and cricket grounds account for 
very little; the stuff’s needed in huge 
quantities as litter in broiler-houses, for 
curing fish and bacon, for pressing into 
man-made timber and for the brick, 
lino and plastics industries. During the 
last war the Government asked for 
ideas on how to use?sawdust; it’s not 
ideas we want now, but sawdust. 
Almost worth starting a sawdust factory, 
in fact. 


Not THAT Name 


HE Board of Trade last year 

rejected 20,000 proposed company 
names, chiefly on the grounds that they 
too closely resembled existing names. 
Presumably when a Mr. Marks and a 
Mr. Spence propose to set up in 
business the Board sends them away 
with a flea in their ear and they come 
back as British Bras Ltd. The Board 
then points out that Mr. Spence is a 
Hungarian so they change the name to 
Ace Bras. This time they are told that 
there are already 12,376 firms called 
Ace something or other, so off they go 
again and, after much mirthless cerebra- 
tion, return calling themselves The 


Kozeebra Shop or Kumfikups Ltd. 
The Board of Trade has much to 


answer for. 


Monte Carlo Outfit 

P to now “motorfrenzy” has 

taken the form of window- 
stickers, dangling dolls and _ plastic 
flowers, clinging to the insides of cars. 
Happily the disease now appears to be 
taking a more rugged course. Registra- 
tion numbers are being painted across 
the front of car bonnets in the style of 
rally competitors. The next step is 
bound to be those large black circles 
on the doors, with the owner’s lucky 
number in white—followed by mock 
splinter-tapes chequered over the head- 
lights, and plastic shovels to strap on to 
the roof. Still, anything would be 
preferable to those dancing devils in 
the rear window. 


Hadn’t We the Courtesy 
AS American wife flying to Britain 
asked a British passenger where 
Sculthorpe was. He said he had never 
heard of it but knew Scunthorpe and 
gave her directions which landed her 
125 miles from her destination. The 
deceptive courtesy for which the Irish 
are famous seems to be spreading to 
England. “Theatre Royal, Stratford? 
You'll be after wanting the Warwick- 
shire road.”’ “Tis a fine ride to New 
Brighton across the rolling Weald of 
Sussex.” “Stoke Poges? I’il tell you 
how to get to Stoke-on-Trent. No 
trouble, no trouble at all.” 
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In next Wednesday’s 
PUNCH 
New Reputations 


PHILIP OAKES 
on 


ANTHONY NEWLEY 
Also 
Another Misleading Case 
SIR GALAHAD SPURNED 
by A. P. H. 











Unwise Saws, Modern Instances 
WAS pretty. upset to read in The 
Times that'a Glasgow prison warder 

had found six hacksaw blades and a file 
in a cake delivered to a prisoner. A 
Scottish couple were later convicted on 
a charge of “trying to defeat the ends 
of justice” by delivering the cake, and 
in my view it serves them right. 
Didn’t they realize that this whole 
thing about files in cakes is a joke? 
However, one of the two standing 
jokes about the Scots, as our older 
readers will remember, is that a joke 
dawns slowly. Perhaps the con- 
spirators concerned have had to wait all 
this time to see this one. 


One For the OED 

SEE that when Prince Philip 

landed on a school playing field by 
helicopter he “‘accepted a cup of tea 
from fifteen-year-old David Hales and 
quiped: ‘Do you think I am suffering 
from shock?’” It’s a pity that it had 
to be His Royal Highness’s quipe to be 
quoted, because his quipes are better 
than most in the celebrity class. All 
the same, the new word is a valuable 
one, and I hope it enters the language. 
All persons in the public eye give 
periodic utterances that are more than 
purely formal phrases yet fall miserably 
short of the joke proper, and quipes are 
clearly what these are. In the same 
issue of this particular paper there was, 
for instance, a quipe from the imminent 
Archbishop of Canterbury on the 
subject of his intention to bathe in the 
sea at Filey. He said to the reporter 
“I might be in the sea already only 
you re wasting my time.” The actual 
report said’ “he added jovially,” but 
“he quiped” would have conveyed the 
thing exactly. —MR. PUNCH 
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Covering new ground in the debate between 


“virile” North and “soft” South 
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GERARD FAY speaks for the South 





GERARD FAY is the London editor of The Guardian. 
Son of one of the founders of the Abbey Theatre, 
Dublin, he was a bookie’s clerk, sold tea from door 
to door and cotton waste from factory to factory, 
and worked “in about as humble a job as possible” 
in engineering before he became a journalist. He is 
the author of The Abbey Theatre and Passenger to London. 





'ACKY shall have but a penny a day 
Because he can’t work any faster. 


So we were told by Mother Goose. But that was before 
the successful organization of trade unions. If Jacky 
can’t work any faster nowadays he just has to be 
subsidized by his master so far as his basic rate is concerned 
and there is no earthly point in suggesting that Jacky shall 
have a new master because the shop steward would say that 
was unfair. After all it is not Jacky’s fault that he was born 
idle and he must not be discriminated against. 

In contradiction of this nursery rhyme view of work might 
be set the harsher biblical attitude—In the sweat of thy face 
shalt thou eat bread—and I suspect that there still remains 
in the North of England a stubborn belief picked up over the 
years that work has some virtue on its own account. Not in 
the sense that the economist might like to lay down—if a 
labourer wants his share’ of the profit on the gross national 
product he must be willing to do x+-y-+-2xy units of work, 
which equal his proper contribution to the economy. No, not 
at all like that. At their mothers’ or grandmothers’ knees good 
little Northern boys learned that work had to be done and the 
best thing, the only thing, was to get on with it, not to expect 
too much but always to remember that in July you could 
have a week’s holiday in Blackpool or at Cunningham’s 
Camp. On this basis off they went in clogs and ragged clothes 
to get on with their work. in foul conditions for ridiculous pay. 

The shop steward has pretty well evened out Jacky from 
Lancashire and Jacky from Middlesex for pay and conditions 


and for not bothering to vote in union elections. Jacky 
North and Jacky South may both be able to say “ ... I’m 
all right” but differences remain. 

I ran headlong into one northern attitude towards work 
only a few days ago just outside Manchester. Somehow I 
had mentioned London’s industry and my host looked dumb- 
founded, asking me how I could talk of industry in London. 
I went on about the thousands of factories-and the pre- 
dominance of manufacturing work among the occupations of 
Londoners, about the East End. He stopped me in my 
tracks with “. . . but where’s the dirt?” 

“Where there’s muck there’s money” (or in Yorkshire 
brass”) is an idea that dies very hard indeed. Nobody who 
remembers Oldham or Burnley or the Potteries before smoke 
control and foreign competition can take the Great West 
Road or Dagenham or Weybridge seriously. But one of the 
hard facts of life in an industrial climate is that the apparently 
biggest and most flaming, smoke-billowing and rivet-racketing 
industries make relatively less contribution to our living than 
the ones which hum quietly behind ‘contemporary ” frontages 
and are surrounded by lawns. 

The tough, hardheaded north against the soft south is a 
cliché idea built up over generations of northern egocentricity. 
It has about as much relevance to modern times as ‘‘ What 
Manchester thinks to-day ...” It is an innocent and fairly 
harmless idea. If work or labour are regarded as bases on 
which a national economy is built no harm at all can be done 
by one part of a nation believing it works harder than another. 
The fact that statistics do not support the belief need deter 
nobody. Northern people are not easily put off by cold fact. 
There used to be a poster proudly displayed all over the north 
which by a series of differently shaded concentric rings 
attempted to prove that the Port of Manchester (which 
actually is in Salford) was the centre of more industry and 
population than the Port of London (which actually is in 
London, mostly). I always used to wonder why they didn’t 
make a proper job of it, extend the radius to two hundred 
miles which would have brought in London, Belfast, Glasgow, 
South Wales and Tyneside. It would have fitted in well with 
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the Lancashire businessman’s belief that he lived and worked 
at the very centre of Britain’s industry. 

The whole argument about how the North and the South 
view work could easily be avoided by recourse to Joadism. 
First of all it depends what you mean by north. Arnold 
Bennett thought of the Potteries as north, but a Geordie 
from Newcastle-on-Tyne thinks of a Mancunian as a 
Midlander. ‘To put it bureaucratically—for the purposes of 
this article the North is north of a line from Shrewsbury to 
Boston and the South is south of a line from Gloucester to 
King’s Lynn. Everything in between is in the Midlands, 
God help it. 

So my North includes Stoke-on-Trent and the alleged five 
towns, also Manchester, Merseyside Tyneside, Tees-side, not 
to mention Yorkshire, Cumberland, Westmorland. It does 
not include Birmingham, Coventry or Leicester. 

Secondly it depends what you mean by work. Much of this 
great area I have mentioned is devoted to agriculture (e.g. 
the marvellous wheatlands of the Yorkshire wolds) to market 
gardening on the grandest scale (the Wirral peninsula) to 
forestry and mild mountaineering (the Lake district) and even 
to that most opposite of work, the holiday industry (Blackpool, 
Harrogate, Morecambe). Is all this work in the sense that 





coal-mining is, or cotton-spinning, or steel manufacture, or 
running a nuclear power station, or glassmaking? Deep sea 
fishing is obviously work when undertaken from Fleetwood, 
Grimsby or Hull but obviously not when organized for 
visitors to Scarborough. Then there are baffling forms of 
human effort such as journalism, broadcasting, television, 
scraping away at fiddles or violoncellos, playacting—all of 
which have considerable centres in the North but some of 
which your jannock working lad would despise as not being 
proper occupations for grown men. Here we may have a 
clue to the difference. 

Those who think London a city of spivs, drones and 
butterflies might consider these figures, which apply to the 
County of London, containing less than half the population 
of Greater London: 

75,000 work in the Chemical and allied trades 
191,823 in Engineering, Shipbuilding and Electrical goods 
128,004 in Clothing (including footwear) 
165,000 in Building and Contracting 
260,000 in Transport and Communications 
404,000 in Distributive trades. 

If these are not workers in the Northern sense of the word 
I don’t know who is or what work is. The figures prove that 
even the central core, the LCC area, makes London a great 
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industrial city. In three vital industries, clothing, food, and 
drink, London and the South East is the main centre in 
England (or in all Britain for that matter). It is also the main 
centre of printing, furniture manufacture, precision instru- 
ments. Two of the five main motor vehicle manufacturers 
are in the area and so is the largest aircraft factory. Slightly 
west are Bristol, Gloucester, Southampton and Swindon, 
slightly east Ipswich, Colchester, Norwich and Cambridge, 
all hard-working towns. (So far as Cambridge is concerned 
I was thinking of the light industry.) Have I made it clear 
that, deliberately leaving out agriculture, England south of the 
line is a hardworking place and need not take any sneers from 
the tough North? 

This does not demolish the difference in outlook about 
working. Some of the work in the lighter industries is cleaner 
and less tiring than some of the work in the heavier ones. 
Most of the factories or workshops in which modern industries 
are conducted are a big improvement on the dark Satanic 
mills. But it is not entirely a matter of surroundings or 
effort. Perhaps the fact that so much of modern light industry 
is run on the shift system has introduced the idea that work 
is something to be got over with in precisely eight hours of 
each day of a five-day week. In the South there are men 
who seem to have no working clothes; you see them on 
buses or in the underground and have no idea whether they 
might be clerks, capstan-lathe operators or taxi-drivers. 
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When they get to their work they change clothes, and change 
back again before setting off home. Your northern man stil] 
tends to keep one set of clothes for working, one for nights, 
and one for best. With his working clothes he wears overalls 
and a cap; he sees no reason against travelling to and fro in 
this rig. It is neither elegant nor clean, except for the day 
after the overalls have been washed, but it is what men have 
always worn to go to work in. The younger ones of course 
have ideas of their own and were quick to grasp that it is 
mainly in the use of rivets and patch pockets that blue jeans 
differ from the traditional workingman’s overalls. Clogs and 
heavy boots have gone, so have black woollen stockings for 
women workers. In fact it is the women who set the pace in 
the changing attitude to working clothes. In the North they 
have left the men far behind. I suspect that the southern 
worker makes more demands and gets more from his 
employers in the way of eating and playing. Canteens, rest 
rooms, football fields, cricket pitches come thicker and 
faster. So do car parks and in fact it would be worth a special 
study to round up the whole subject of transport and work 
in the two halves of England. The Northerner, not without 
some good common sense, thinks the Southerner daft to 
undertake the long commuting journeys to and fro, especially 
by underground when in a small town it is possible to work 
within walking distance of home and it is often possible to 
go home for dinner at lunch time, on both of which the 
saving in money is a lot. The southerner thinks the northerner 
isa bit slow about getting himself a car, not just for work 
but for week-ends. 

Generalizations? All generalizations? Yes, but they are 
almost the only statements worth making, for in the objective 
assembly of facts and in the careful analysis of them the 
truth flies out of the window. Give me a good bunch of 
carefully selected generalizations any time. Therefore let us 
look at a few more obvious differences between the northern 
and the southern workingman. In the north they seem more 
interested in greyhounds, even in whippets, they are devoted 
to snooker, to dominoes, to certain simple card games and 
have not yet made much progress in bridge or in ten-pin 
bowling, though of course at crown-green bowling they have 
great*advantages. 

A point that seems to me to be a clincher is the special 
meaning of the word “play” in the North. If you ask a 
woman in Surrey or Hampshire or any part of the South 
what her husband is doing and if she replies “He’s playing” 
you can fairly assume she means cricket or draughts, or the 
trombone or whatever he likes to play. In Lancashire or 
Yorkshire it means “‘he’s not working,” in the sense of being 
unemployed permanently or temporarily. The usage may 
have declined a little since unemployment became a thing of 
the past but I’m sure the idea survives. As long as it does the 
South will get on with its work, get it over with and then 
rest or play. The North will get on with its work doggedly, 
unaware that the same sort of thing goes on in other parts of 
the country where they make money with less muck. 


Further contributors : 
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Something Else to Worry About: Bingo 


N a spring evening three years 
QO ago there was a near-riot in a 

Bingo school of fifteen hundred 
players in Brooklyn, New York. The 
reason? A certain number had not 
been called for thirty-one games. The 
District Attorney was called in to 
investigate, which is what District 
Attorneys are for. He found no 
evidence of fraud, but in the annals of 
Bingo it was an ugly moment. 

Is there not a warning here for Lord 
Rank, whose Organization plans to hold 
morning sessions of Bingo in its cinemas 
at seaside resorts in Britain? Does he 
know what he is in for? Has he thought 
what a Bingo-maddened mob might do 
on a wet Wednesday at Margate? 

So far the Bingo sessions in our 
parish halls and community centres 
have been decorous enough, but the 
boom, though already impressive, is 
still nowhere near its height. 

Do any of us know what we are in 
for? In America the post-war passion 
for Bingo has been marked by headlines 
like: GAMBLERS MASS FOR NEW YORK 
BINGO, ARCHBISHOP LAYS BAN ON BINGO, 
HOW HONEST IS BINGO?, BINGO’S SHADOW 
OVER POLITICS, DEMOCRAT WINS NEW 
JERSEY ON BINGO TICKET and 40,000 
“BINGO” CALLS IN TELEVISION TRY-OUT. 

Bingo is the American variation of 
our own T’ombola, alias Housey-Housey. 
At one time or another it has been 
played under the names of Beano (with 
beans), Keno, Po-Keno, Screeno and, 
in Latin America, Bolito. All are 
derived from Lotto, which started in 
Genoa in 1576 as a means of electing 
the “fathers” of the Republic. 

It is accepted that we shall gratefully 
take back our old crazes, refurbished, 
from America. There may be a delay 
of a generation or so, but take them we 
do. We have allowed America to con- 
vert our ninepins into tenpins, and 
now, with the big money moving into 
Bingo, we shall all no doubt be switching 
over to a game of seventy-five numbers, 
with a free square in the middle, 
instead of Housey-Housey’s ninety. 

Long before the war, bemused 
Britons watched films which showed 


By E. S. TURNER 


Americans being packed into their 
movie-houses by lures like “‘Screeno 
To-nite.” It appeared that they went 
not to see films but to gamble. Even 
then Hollywood was fighting for sur- 
vival, but British audiences, smiling 
tolerantly, preferred a good soggy 
double-feature. 

In the late ’thirties the churches in 
America also fastened on to Bingo as a 
means of fund-raising, and notices like 
“Bingo Every Friday In The Holy 
Spirit Room” were treasured by collec- 
tors of Americana. Carnival men and 
near-gangsters, oozy with virtue, joined 
churches and, after a hymn or two, 
sought permission to organize the 
Bingo side. The innovation was one 
which inspired, and still inspires, some 
vigorous polemics. On the one hand, 
men asked: Is a clergyman to permit on 
Friday what he denounces on Sunday? 
Is the Kingdom of God to be estab- 





‘* Fastest hundred I ever saw. 
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lished by crying “Bingo?” Is this an 
honest tithe, or a percentage on greed? 
From the opposite camp, men retorted: 
Is Bingo any worse as a fund-raiser than 
bridge-playing or quilt-raffling? Is it a 
worse indulgence than attending “‘gossip 
teas” or listening to broad-minded 
lecturers? In the main, the Roman 
Catholics were in favour of controlled 
Bingo, discerning no sin in a practice 
which saved parishes from extinction; 
the Protestants were solidly against. 

These arguments are still being 
hurled about and echoes of them are 
heard in Britain, where the same 
religious line-up exists. This does not 
mean that no English Protestants play 
Bingo or that all Roman Catholics 
approve the role played by St. Bingo 
in building schools and supporting 
orphanages. 

The Bingo boom. in America has 
done more than blow up the embers of 
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religious strife. Since the game was 
illegal in most states, much time and 
effort were spent in lobbying on behalf 
of legalizing bills, in preaching the right 
to a referendum or local option. In 
New Jersey a Republican candidate for 
governorship opposed Bingo and his 
Democrat opponent, backed by four 
hundred nuns with 250,000 pamphlets, 
promised Bingo if elected. He won. 
In Brooklyn the police chief in com- 
mand of the Morals Squad began to 
harry the Bingo schools for no better 
reason than that they were illegal. He 
was demoted to captain and then 
dismissed from the force, on the 
grounds that he had shown insub- 
ordination. 

Logically, a game which is permissible 
to churchpeople should be permissible 
to pagans, and the pagans began to 


“Simmer down, dear. There's a photo- 
finish, a saliva test, a technical objection 
and a camera check to come yet.” 








work it up into a billion dollar business, 
as pagans will. Sometimes they founded 
dummy charities as a screen. Then 
veterans’ organizations and _ secret 
societies joined in, and soon Bingo was 
being organized for huge prizes with 
such aids as tall tote-type screens, free 
buses and free food. The battle for 
control of these activities is still being 
fought out. 

Sooner or later Bingo had to be 
played on television. In 1959 Station 
WABD in New York invited its 
viewers to take any five-figure telephone 
number, preferably their own, and add 
four lines of figures underneath in 
accordance with this rule: if the first 
figure was five, the numerals vertically 
below it would be six, seven, eight and 
nine, and similarly with the other 
figures. ‘Thus, each player had a 
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square of twenty-five numbers. Some 
thousands of housewives sat down after 
lunch to play the first game. Within ten 
minutes five thousand people were 
trying to ring WABD, either to cry 
“‘Bingo” or to ask for a clarification of 
the rules as expounded by their beaming 
but harassed Bingo-master. 

By the end of an hour, 35,000 more 
had tried to ring up. On representations 
from the telephone company it was 
decided that in future claims should be 
sent in by post. These were then 
rough-sorted and the names of the 
“‘winners” were included in a draw for 
the usual television sets, mink stoles 
and aquaria. Unfortunately, some 
players cheated; after the game they 
waded through the telephone directories 
looking for numbers which would fit the 
numbers called, so a new rule was 
passed: a player was to limit his choice 
of telephone number to the column in 
which his own name appeared. 

In the previous year, let us not forget, 
the British Army had inaugurated the 
playing of Tombola over its own radio 
in Benghazi, and among those who took 
part were Americans, Greeks, Italians, 
Germans and Arabs. Each number 
called was given a sequence number 
and when a player’s card was full he 
would write down the sequence number 
on the back and post it in for scrutiny. 
The thought of Arabs in their tents 
listening greedily to a British non- 
commissioned muezzin chanting ‘‘Sixty- 
six, Clickety-Click” does not seem to 
have inspired any protest from Moslem 
leaders. 

It used to be said, perhaps rashly, in 
defence of Housey-Housey in the Army 
that it was a game which did not lend 
itself to trickery, but apparently the old 
carnival men in America knew a wrinkle 
or two. The caller might memorize the 
figures on the cards of his confederates 
and then call the appropriate numbers, 
disregarding the figures on the disc or 
ball he drew from the hopper. If an 
honest player looked like winning, a 
stooge with an unfilled card would cry 
“Bingo” and another stooge would 
certify that he had won. Anyone with 
a moderately criminal mind should be 
able to think of refinements to these 
techniques. 

With the Americanizing of the game, 
presumably all those whimsical expres- 
sions like ‘“‘clickety-click” will vanish. 
Organized Bingo is too serious to waste 
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time on such foolishness. But ex- 
soldiers will regret the passing of the 
time-honoured patter, even if they are 
vague about the origin of some of the 
phrases. ‘‘Doctor’s Chum, Number 
Nine,” is easy enough; so are “Legs, 
Eleven,” ‘“‘Five and Seven, All the 
Varieties,’ “‘Nine-Oh, Top of the 
House,” ‘One and Three, Unlucky for 
Some” and “Six and Five, Old Age.” 
But why “Number One, Kelly’s Eye”? 
And why were the Scots allowed to 
advertise, as in “Forty-Two, Black 
Watch”? Did anyone ever hear ““Num- 
ber Three, Steady There” in tribute to 
the Buffs? 

Soon enough Bingo will be a com- 
pulsory study for sociologists and 
psychiatrists. Some of us are still 


haunted by the memory of a To-night 
report from.a Tombola-mad town in the 
North. There were interviews with 
women who did not know what they 
had done before Tombola started and 
did not know what they would do if it 
stopped, and who thought it the most 
natural and desirable thing to bring 
their children every night. In America 
Bingo-addiction has been likened to 
alcoholism and can be even more 
expensive to indulge. It grips, in 
particular, women over forty with dull 
lives and dull husbands; but it also 
grips young mothers and is supposed to 
lead to neglect of children, who then 
murder each other in the park. If 
Bingo is not a reflection on civilization, 
it is certainly a reflection on the telly. 


For the Small Investor 


By H. 


a HAT,” I am inclined to ask, 
as I pause from my reading 
for a moment to take in 


the news that the trading surplus, 
before depreciation, of Hargreaves 


(Leeds) Ltd. was £978,223. 


‘““What is this life if, fuil of care, 
We have no time to stock and share ?”’ 


Well, it isn’t anything is it, really? 
Either you care about British Belting 
and Asbestos (an odd amalgamation, 
you might think, but good for an 
increased final dividend of 11} per 
cent) and the Anglo-Portuguese Tele- 
phone Company (19s. 6d. ® at. the 
time of writing, where ® = bargains 
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done on the previous day either after 
2.15 p.m. or inadvertently omitted) or 
you cut yourself off deliberately from 
about half the reading matter in your 
newspaper. And good stuff it is, too. 
““Ozalid, whose specialities are the 
sensitized papers used in reproducing 
plans and copying documents . . . to-day 
pay a 164 per cent final dividend, 
making 32} per cent in all.”” Who can 
read that without reflecting (a) that 
there’s more money in sensitized paper 
than the ordinary man would suspect 
and (b) that Ozalid shares would be 
rather a nice thing to have? Not me. I 
like well the other parts of my news- 
papers, the bits about Kennedy and 
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cricket and kittens trapped up trees, 
but these City pages are something else 
again. Here there is drama and tragedy 
and envy and all the wilder emotions. 
My eyes start from my head as I read 
about Ozalid: 


‘*Through me the afflatus surging and 
surging, through me the current 
and index.” 


Who would have thought old Walt 
Whitman knew about the index? It 
never rose 45 -per cent in two 
years in his time, I guess, for all the 
width of his chest. 

Why, then, should I not scrape 
together a hundred pounds and get 
into this sensitized paper business, 
letting the thirty-odd pounds of interest 
per annum trickle through my fingers 
like so much golden sand? In three 
years I should have doubled my money. 
More. By that time Ozalid would 
almost certainly have handed me fifty 
bonus shares on the one-for-two basis 
beloved of companies who don’t know 
what to do with their reserves, plus, I 
dare say, some “ rights.” 

Rights! 

“T am larger, better than I thought, 


I did not know I held so much 
goodness.’’ 


That is Whitman again, after getting 
a load of rights. I do not know exactly 
what rights are, except that they come 
cheaper and are offered only to share- 
holders, who promptly sell them and 
pocket the difference. And there you 
have it. There’s the sad lesson that one 
inevitably learns after reading all these 
exciting City pages in The Times, the 
Telegraph, the Evening News, the 
Standard, the Mail, and yes, in that 
stern capitalist sheet, the Daily Mirror. 
It’s only the people who are share- 
holders already that do any good. Look 
at those Ozalids I thought it would be 
so nice to have a bunch of! To get 
a five-shilling share would cost me 
39s. 6d., or say the best part of £800 
for a hundred. pounds’ worth, and 
where’s my 32} per cent gone then? 
Down to a miserable 4 per cent, 
which is not the sort of return for which 
I soil my fingers with sensitized paper. 

Sometimes, when I think of the 
people who bought all these lovely five- 
shilling shares when they only cost 
five shillings, if that, I could rip the 
masterly seven thousand-word State- 
ment by the Chairman of Guest, Keen 


and Nettlefolds clean in half—just 
where it says that the production of 
cotter pins and wire shapes was the 
highest ever recorded—and never look 
at a City page again. I know who 
they are, these cost-price shareholders. 
*Women mostly. I see them riding 
about in Daimlers, looking as though 
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they had done something clever, when 
as a matter of fact the shares were 
probably left them by an uncle in the 
first place. Didn’t even put down the 
five bob, you see. All they ever did 
was to be too idle and ignorant to get 
rid of these shares when the bottom 
was out of the market, as they would 
certainly have done if they had spent a 
tithe of the time I spend reading about 
other people’s money. 

Of course, to be fair, the kind of 
papers these women read didn’t have 
City pages at the material time. 

“Mr. J. A. Bowker, general manager 
of the building equipment division of 
Scaffolding (Great Britain), has been 
appointed a director of the company’s 
South African company, SGB Scaffold- 
ing (SA) (Pty.).” 

It is littke human interest items of 
this kind that bring me back to the 
City pages. I feel I’m in touch with 
real life in a way I never quite am when 
I read that Mrs. Dennis Outram 
Osborn is giving a dance for her 
daughter, Miss Daphne Louise Allison 
Osborn, on Saturday, September 16, in 
Halifax, Yorkshire. This is the real 
England that makes things, money 
included, and I am not going to lose 
touch with it just because I see no way 
of muscling in on the proceeds. Some- 
times the more enterprising City editors 
show me photographs of managing 
directors or even, on a lucky day, of a 
whole Board in session with their right 
wrists resting on clean white blotting 
paper. I shall never be asked to join 
them, any more than I shall be invited 
to Mrs. Dennis Osborn’s dance in 
Halifax; but I know, because I have 
read their Report, that their sub- 
sidiaries continue to make satisfactory 
progress in their respective fields, and I 
can guess that the word “growth” is 
frequently on their lips. Some of them 
probably hold as many as fourteen 
thousand shares in this or that, and 
state the fact, with unblushing honesty, 
when recommending a _ one-for-two 
bonus issue to shareholders. Not that 
I blame them for that. If I were in 
their shoes, or resting on their sensitized 
blotting paper, I should suggest making 
it a one-for-one. ‘‘Capitalize your 
reserves, gentlemen!” I should cry, on 
the off-chance that it made sense. Oh, 
I should be as enterprising as the rest 
of them, given a seat on the Board and, 
of course, a portfolio to revise. 
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“Investors who are revising their 
portfolios might do worse than consider 
Industrial and General Trust, which 
discloses a ten-year growth in_ its 
portfolio valuation from {14.6 million 
to £50.4 million. Net asset value of 
the shares...” 

Now there’s an interesting thought, 
of a kind the Sports or Political pages 
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never give rise to. You can have, so to 
speak, a portfolio within a portfolio. 
And more than that. “The Trust’s 
largest holdings are in other trusts. . .” 
and of course these other trusts have 
portfolios in their turn, investing their 
money, for all I know, in yet other 
trusts who, if they know what they are 
about, must surely have large holdings 
in Industrial and General. If, then, I were 
to revise my portfolio and invest 38s. 6d. 
in a five-shilling share in Industrial and 
General, where exactly would my 
money go? 

Is it possible that it would whizz 
through the portfolios of half a dozen 


other trusts before finally coming safely 
back to roost with I & G? 

These are deep waters, which I 
cannot hope to plumb until I have done 
another ten years’ reading in the 
popular press. In the meantime let me 
glance again, as I like to do daily, at the 
stocks I have got in my portfolio. Yes, 
there they are—still well above the 
halfway mark. Good old War Loan! 
I am certainly not going to part with 
them. Wve been in this business long 
enough to know that whoever bought 
them from me would be getting a round 
63 per cent on his money, the un- 
patriotic snake! 


Conservative Party 


....I1 have been here before. 


It must be thirty years ago or more 
since I, a deb in regulation white, 


danced here on many a suffering summer’s night. 


Nothing has changed. 


It moves my heart to see 


this hall, this ballroom, and this striped marquee, 
so little altered I could stretch my hand 
and touch the ghosts of Mr. Pilbeam’s band. 
The leads, where they have hopefully put some chairs, 
are still too draughty: on the scarlet stairs 
the young, in coloured layers, sit limbs asprawl 
down to the sanded ash-tubs in the hall. 


Nearly familiar faces, yet askew, 


the children of the girls who once I knew 
float by me, and their stripling voices soar 
to echo words said countless years before. 


Nothing has changed. 


lie little blobs of incognito fish; 


Before me on a dish 


here, too, the jellied things in quivering rows, 
and mousses which one dares not diagnose. 
Surely this is the concave waiter who 
handed me once this patty dipped in glue, 
and reverently placed the bay-rum ice 
beside the plate of aspic-garnished mice? 
He cannot be, and yet surprised I note 
the self-same pin-mouthed maid to guard my coat. 
Oh what nostalgia as my eyes do graze 
her baited saucer on the cherry baize! 
Oh that my loves, so distant and so dim, 
should flutter here, like dusty cherubim; 
and in the Belgrave Catering Company’s glass 
I see a moonstruck maiden as I pass. 
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Thaw it with Fashion 


ticket to the British fashion parades 

in Moscow. I wouldn’t want a 
ringside seat. Something modest in the 
last but third row would have served 
my purpose much better. 

It’s the audience I’d have liked to see 
not the clothes. Thanks to a steady 
trickle of information bulletins I am 
fully informed of the excellence of 
our exhibits. I know there were ten 
thousand different samples of wool cloth 
shown in Sokolniki Park, ranging from 
multi-coloured Irish check tweed to 
fancy striped Huddersfield worsted. 
And the two daily fashion parades 
made Muscovite eyes pop with the 


I ’D have given a great deal for a season 
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By BEATA BISHOP 


magnificence of a British “white wed- 
ding,” beside other subtle numbers such 
as a full-skirted ball gown in nylon tulle 
and a series of formal executive topcoats. 

What worries me is that this mar- 
vellous selection may have overshot the 
mark. Since clothes express a certain 
way of life, any western fashion show on 
the wrong side of the Iron Curtain 
assumes rich ideological significance; 
and if in order to smooth the path of 
co-existence we even throw two brides- 
maids in organza dresses into the battle, 
we must make sure that the fashions we 
show aren’t too chi-chi to invite 
imitation (i.e. conversion). 

Such a peaceful offensive must use 











“Don’t panic, dear—rush back and get the deposit on the suit.” 
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moderate weapons. The ideological 
gap between a lady road-mender from 
Dniepropetrovsk and a model girl from 
London is as wide as, say, between Mr. 
Rusk and Mr. Gromyko, and it must be 
bridged with tact and subtlety. Let's 
remember that while Mrs. Khrushchev 
would never wish to wear Mrs. 
Kennedy’s clothes, she might consider 
a good tweed suit in Lady Macmillan’s 
style. On a humbler level what co- 
existence needs is plumpish English 
girls modelling nice aprés-garde clothes, 
smacking of Purley rather than Paris. 
Let the slinky goddesses take back their 
minks and their lurex-sprinkled sheath 
dresses. A pale blue twin-set and 
round-toed beige shoes are more likely 
to inspire bourgeois yearnings in staunch 
Soviet hearts. 

If this line of peace-mongering isn’t 
sufficiently exploited, we must blame 
our male policy-makers; but then they 
can hardly appreciate the change of 
personality brought about by a change 
of clothes. Any girl could tell them 
that swapping flatties for high-heeled 
shoes causes a minor personal cataclysm. 
The Soviet Cinderella must be gently 
eased from her woollen underwear and 
quilted overalls into taffeta and sequins 
or at least a good slubbed tweed before 
we can expect a major change of heart. 

And thereby hangs a tale which I am 
happy to offer herewith to students of 
psychological warfare. It’s absolutely 
authentic, although owing to circum- 
stances I can produce no witnesses; in 
fact I hope that the people concerned 
are still alive, free and cheerful. 

It happened in 1945, in Budapest, at 
the height of post-war chaos. While 
the Soviet troops over-fulfilled their 
unofficial daily norm of looting and 
plundering, the occupation authorities 
held lavish parties at the drop of a hat, 
both lots of activities being directed at 
the civilian population. The fabulous 
catering at the Soviet parties made 
invitations particularly tempting in a 
starving city, and guests were glad to 
risk being robbed on their way to a 
Soviet party by members of the Soviet 
armed forces. 

I, too, attended several press recep- 
tions in those heroic days and it was at 
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“You mean—we’re keeping up with 
the Foneses?” 


one of them that I first met the two 
Soviet lady majors. 

I am sure they were excellent 
soldiers. It wasn’t only their medals 
that spoke well of their military merits. 
Women as solid, grim and determined 
as those two could have only been 
dauntless and victory-orientated. On 
the other hand they were hideous: five 
feet tall and almost the same across, 
drably uniformed, with heavy faces and 
scraped-back hair. Even the most 
ardent fellow-traveller couldn’t have 
found them alluring. Several journalists 
tried to talk to them but although both 
ladies spoke some German their stony 
manner made conversations fizzle out 
fast. I watched them from a distance, 
listening to the comments of a Czech 
newspaperman, a practised lady-killer 
who didn’t think much of Soviet 
womanhood. 

A few weeks later at another Soviet 
reception the two lady majors turned 
up again, but this time, instead of only 
attracting some amused attention, they 
stopped the show altogether. They 
marched in, wearing long, embroidered 
lawn night-gowns on top of their 
uniforms, their medals shining brightly 
on their now frilly bosoms. The night- 
gowns were of the old-fashioned kind, 


amply cut, with long, wide sleeves and 
ribbon streamers. One was sky-blue, 
the other peach. 

At first we were so busy suppressing 
our hysterical mirth that it took us a 
little while to appraise the situation. 
With their underdeveloped fashion 
sense the lady majors had mistaken the 
nighties for evening dresses and it was 
as such that they wore them between 
their uniforms and their medals. 

But this wasn’t all. More amazing 
than the outward metamorphosis was 
the change in the ladies’ behaviour. As 
if bewitched by the charm of their 
daisies and bluebells, embroidered in 
shiny artificial silk, they had become 
alarmingly gay and ferociously feminine. 
They giggled and waved their thick 
arms provocatively; they sipped their 
drinks with dainty airs and occasionally 
wagged a playful finger at some fellow 
guest. Conversation flowed smoothly. 
The ladies were having a marvellous 
time, especially after the wicked Czech 
journalist had joined them, bowing from 
the waist in mock olde-worlde courtesy. 

He was still with them when I left, 
dishing out compliments and gallantries 
with the unthinking speed of a machine 
gun. Great is the power of fashion, I 
thought contentedly, if an embroidered 
nightie can transform a Soviet Army 


major into a nice, ordinary, if not very 
elegant woman. Little did I know how 
thorough the transformation had been. 

The next thing I heard was that the 
Czech journalist had been abducted by 
some Russian soldiers (male) and 
handed over to the two majors (female) 
who lived in comparative luxury in a 
requisitioned villa just outside the city. 
They kept him in custody for several 
weeks, presumably feeling that their 
newly acquired western way of life 
wasn’t complete without a suitably 
trained man with refined manners and 
a natty suit. Unfortunately I could 
obtain no exact details of the captive’s 
experience. At the first possible moment 
he escaped, fleeing straight back to 
Prague where at the time there were no 
Russian occupation troops. 

The lady majors were not seen again, 
either. I hope they didn’t pay too 
dearly for their frivolous deviation. 

All this was a long time ago. Since 
then the consumer goods situation has 
greatly improved in Russia. Even so, I 
hope our future fashion shows will 
feature some dainty embroidered 
nighties with long ribbon streamers. 

And if success gets out of hand, let 
the organizers provide a heavy guard 
for the three male models displaying 
our invincible “London Line.” 


Go Limp, Young Man 


“The anti-Polaris marchers ... 


were given briefing notes 


emphasizing that it is to be a non-violent demonstration. The 
technique of going limp and refusing to move is the only 


resistance that will be used. . 


.’—The Observer 


APPLAUD all intriguing departures 
From custom in manners and morals; 

I am all for the squatters and marchers 

And their method of settling quarrels. 


When confronting superior forces 

What distinguishes man from the chimp? 
He can summon up hidden resources, 

Flop down on the flags and go limp. 


I can picture the glorious sequel 

If this technique were put to the test 
With forces opposing and equal 

(Like those of the East and the West.) 


We should all sink supinely together, 
Claim a kip by the kerb and lie flat; 
Given Summer, and suitable weather, 
What on earth could be nicer than that? 
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“It gets them really white and it’s 
kind to my hands.” 


“Tl decide when we're im distress, Miss Peterson.” 
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“He hates weeding.” 





“My feet are killing me.” 


PHD 


Llc 


sags 














“Sawdust and shavings about all winter—and for what?” 
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English 
Institutions 
that 

Bit the Dust 





By SIRIOL HUGH-JONES 


3—The Free Untrammelled 
Girl with the English 


Complexion 


HE Englishwoman at her best was always something 
foreigners came from far and wide to visit and admire. 
Steady and weatherproof as the Tower of London, a 
rock in time of trouble yet never over-matriarchal (you never 
know in Wales, of course, but that’s a wild country still 
untouched by civilization as we know it), intelligent but not 
so as to cause pain, serene and modest, an English wife was 
the next best thing to an emancipated Geisha. For a time 
we even exported them more than successfully to America, 
on an exchange basis with American heiresses willing to shore 
up ancestral estates crippled by death duties. The eman- 
cipation of Englishwomen began with Boadicea and was 
greatly furthered by Elizabeth Tudor. For years they have 
owned their own cheque-books and are at liberty to manage 
their own banks as well in exceptional cases. They fought 
for the privilege of taking public examinations in Greek and 
Latin without having to huddle away behind little screens. 
They won every battle, and the blessings of the Gulf Stream 
enabled them to preserve the beauty of a rose-petal skin 
well into their eighties. Clothes and cooking were not their 
strong points, but strength of character was something more 
valuable in a wife and mother. 

Disillusion, and an uneasy tendency to ferret out the 
unpalatable truth, set in with the discovery that Elizabeth 
Tudor (believed by some to have been a man anyway) died 
with her thumb in her mouth, the Queen of Spades pinned to 
the seat of her chair, and no serenity to speak of. Florence 
Nightingale scared Jowett, Charlotte Bronté frightened 
Thackeray out of his own dinner party on tiptoe to his club, 
and Elizabeth Barrett spent long nervous years on a sofa 


behind a curtain of ivy and under a layer of dust, saving up 


strength to emasculate Browning and fondling crosspatch 
spaniels. The message got around that the Englishwoman 
was in fact a dangerous cross between Grendel’s Mother and 
Richard the Lionheart. It took Hamlet to point out that an 
expenditure of millions of pounds every year was necessary 
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to cover up what are known as blemishes in the English 
complexion, but since then nothing has been quite the same 
and many of the more bestial and tormented scenes in English 
fiction take place around a dressing-table at which some 
unsatisfactory woman is furtively slapping a fistful of cream 
on to her ravaged face. 

Women in England are now so emancipated that they are 
permitted to invite male undergraduates to tea without first 
moving the bed into the corridor. Yet they continue to write 
bitter articles enlarging upon the petty restrictions that 
impede their university acting careers and their editorship of 
university magazines, and deploring the narrow-mindedness 
of female Deans, forever prowling at night in the cabbage 
patches under boundary walls. In later life, their honours 
degrees slung about their unbowed necks like albatrosses, 
they write further articles examining the intolerable position 
of the Graduate Wife, her mind stealthily rotting as she 
scrapes the breakfast plates free of fried egg and moodily 
lashes the baby to the sink for half an hour’s water-play. If 
the Graduate Wife revolts at the sight of her dishpan hands 
and goes back to her career, she becomes the mother of 
latchkey children and a grave problem to the social workers. 
Sometimes she seems to hear an angry buzz of voices urging 
her to think seriously of returning to part-time teaching, but 
her husband cannot afford her income, the au pair girl 
develops unpredictable yearnings for the homestead in 
Carinthia, and the children’s high-protein diet, with accom- 
panying early maturity, lends a wildness to their activities 
which must be closely kept in check by a mother’s presence. 

From being a lovable asset to the nation the English 
girl, over the past few years, has turned into a dull nagging 
ache in the national conscience. Where the débutante, 
munching a jocund strawberry in a decorous marquee 
crammed with bishops, housemasters-and junior officers in 
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the Brigade of Guards, was once the brand-image of England 
as a first-class power, she is now the target of widespread 
reproach. Dangerous beginnings, with bread-pellet-throwing 
and champagne-pouring from balconies, may end in regrettable 
publicity (“‘in the Eighth Square we shall all be Wards of 
Court together, and it’s all feasting and fun!”) with perplexed 
statements from Mr. Edward Langley and a good deal of 
domestic recrimination. Ex-debs admit openly in print to 
tears in the ladies’ cloakroom, and cut loose from Harrods 
to marry honest Mediterranean sons of toil, pointing out 
pretty sharply that a real girl’s place is with the sardine 
fishing fleet rather than blubbing into the mink stoles. 

Where’er she walks, gloom and intimations of disaster 
crowd the English girl into a shade. Her familiar dowdiness 
and reassuring inability to boil an egg are no longer acceptable. 
Dagger-toes, scooter-socks and scowling black leather trench- 
coats are signposts along her short road to chic and perdition. 
Daily she is coerced into wrapping morsels of mince in 
vine-leaves and marinating the breakfast porridge in Marsala. 
Having more or less successfully steered a shaky course 
through teenagery with its lack of moral direction and its 
attendant Graduate Mothers matching difficult phases with 
little nervous disorders of their own, the English girl dwindles 
inevitably into a wife, only to find that her troubles are 
multiplied. The neighbours turn away in surly silence, the 
long weary hours of gadget-leisure lead to tears, idle tears, 
and the journalists keep telling her just exactly what they 
mean. No one can make up her mind for her about the best 
way to have a natural baby, and in the maternity ward they 
cruelly wake her at dawn with a cup of tea and a thermometer. 
Ali over the country the channels. of mass-communication 
pound with the ceaseless surge of public anxiety over the 
state of English womanhood. It ought to be a richer, finer, 
fuller, more aware, awakened and responsible thing, and at 
the end of it all there isn’t a bed to spare in the mental hospitals. 

As was to be expected the English female has virtually 
vanished from all forms of English public entertainment, 
apart from the girls in the lunchtime strip-clubs where they 
haven’t as yet thought up an adequate substitute, and the 
dainty lady chased down the centuries by Bud Flanagan. 
Foreigners in search of brisk, apple-cheeked, shining 
English girls with three rows of real pearls and a natural 
talent for steak-and-kidney pudding, flee home again dismayed 
by so many deeply disturbed women dishing up the frozen 
coq au vin on to television plates and curling up in dark 
corners with thirty identical magazines. 

Appalling enforced self-consciousness has driven the 
English Rose into a shadowy world of her own, where ogre 
voices shout contradictory instructions about how to arrange 
the flowers, give birth to triplets, polish the ceiling, turn the 
outhouse into a tasteful snug, sort out the problem of sibling 
rivalry, adjust to the affluent society, pick the right kind of 
school for the children and the best kind of eye-level rotisserie 
for the cooking-area, explore Abyssinia by pack-pony, wipe 
out little laughter-lines round the eyes, shake off the 
inhibitions of a masculine-type education, keep a cool head 
about Acrilan and Bri-Nylon, unstop the Wastemaster, accept 
a bunch of violets with a pretty smile, and make a tingling- 
fresh truly feminine contribution to the space age. By thirty 
the Englishwoman is so confused she knows no longer 
whether she is an old teenage pensioner, a beat, kook, 





glamorous sub-grannie or captive minion of the Mixmaster 
society. In the name of a little privacy and what remains of 
the English complexion, she often snuggles down up to the 
ears in barrier-cream and is heard of no more. There are 
always last week’s magazines to keep up with, and unless her 
Ward of Courtage has never been revoked, few will feel the 
need to notice her absence. England, land without women, 
will struggle gamely on. 


Next week: O Grant me, Heaven, 
a Middle State 


Ww 
“The Rector of Wilmslow considered that Wilmslow needed a 


hotel, but not of this size. The tower, reaching up into the heavens, was 
going to invade his privacy.” The Caterer and Hotel Keeper 


Big ’ead. 
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The Effluent Society 


BERNARD HOLLOWOOD 


By 


A blueprint for the proposed new Festival of Britain 


EN years of government have 
elapsed since the Socialists and 
aesthetes converted the South 
Bank, one of London’s most charming 
and amusing relics of Victoriana into 
the Festival of Britain show. Slowly the 
old country is recovering. There is a 
new vitality abroad. American-size 
buildings, like the Shell and Vickers 
giants, are shooting up into London’s 
proud skies, blanketing the memory of 
the alien and therefore incomprehensible 
drollery of the Dome of Discovery, the 
Lion and Unicorn building, the Skylon 
and so on. Things will never be quite 
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the same of course—we can’t tamper 
with tradition without risking change— 
but there is every reason to suppose 
that our next national exhibition will 
wipe away much of the oily, superior, 
intellectual grin that disfigured the face 
of Britain a decade ago. 

The exhibition will try to spotlight 
the nation’s great achievements during 
the Macmillan régime, the inborn 
craftsmanship of the British people, 
and the spirit of optimism in which we 
re-assert our claim to world leadership. 
In broadest outline the plans at the 
moment include: 





1. The Hall of Premium Bonds and 

Engineering 

This will underline our pre-eminence 
in the fields of state lotteries and 
electronics, and the piéce de résistance 
will, of course, be ‘Ernie,’ a supreme 
example of post-war engineering effi- 
ciency. The monthly draw for bonds 
prizes will take place from the exhibition 
hall itself, thus ensuring capacity 
attendances, and extra special prizes 
will be awarded to visitors named 
Ernest who can answer three simple 
fiscal questions put to them by Mr. 
Michael Miles. Miniature reproduc- 





‘‘Know what gets me down?—reigning.” 
gning 
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tions of Ernie in such varied materials 
as Coal Board coal, ‘Garagecreet,” 
Girdlefoam latex and candy floss will 
be on sale. 
2. The Emporium of England 

We have—not for nothing—been 
called a nation of shopkeepers, and this 
mighty exhibit will illustrate the latest 
exciting developments in the design of 
betting shops. From all over the 
country facsimile models—each with its 
authentic regional flavour—will be 
assembled, and -all will of course be 
open to business on the usual terms. 
Britain’s export trade in the future will 
depend very largely on our ability to 
sell betting shops to the uncommitted 
countries and to those underdeveloped 
territories at present without such 
amenities. The finest architects in 
Britain will be invited to submit 
designs, and the Council of Industrial 
Design itself, it is hoped, will nominate 
the panel of examiners under the 
chairmanship of Mr. John Betjeman. 

Older kinds of shops such as self- 
service stores, arcades, department, 
chain and mail order stores will be 
dotted about in the _ exhibition 
approaches, but will of course be 
dummies. 
3. The Arena of British Sport 

A splendid hall, modelled on the lines 
of the old Crystal Palace will contain 
unrivalled facilities for -Bingo and 
American ten-pins or skittles. A national 
Bingo competition organized by the 
Treasury in aid of shipping subsidies 
will take place daily throughout the 
season, the finals to be played off under 
floodlight in the main theatre. The 
Arena will be closed for one hour each 
day to enable visitors to see other parts 
of the Festival Exhibition. 
4. The Take-over Biddery 

The scheme here is for a small, very 
intimate pavilion fashioned on board- 
room lines.. The entrance fee will of 
necessity be fixed rather high and in 
guineas. Direct walkie-talkie communi- 
cation with the London Stock Exchange, 
provincial exchanges and whatever is 
left of Fleet Street, will be maintained 
night and day. 
5.. The Pyramid of Credit 

Situated at the very centre of the 
Festival grounds the Pyramid will 
present an awe-inspiring dramatization 
of British achievement in hire-purchase 
and deferred payment. The entire 
edifice will be constructed of credit 


“* Abandon ship!” 





cards on a papiermaché frame and will 
be surmounted by an enormous coloured 
photograph of Harold Macmillan. En- 
trance will be by credit card only and 
there will be easy terms for the wide 
variety of British-made goods and 
services on display, including Premium 
Bonds, betting slips and Bingo boards. 
6. The Hall of Elizabethan Venturers 

In this, the sixth and last of the 
central features of the Festival, will be 
housed those ancillaries of Britain’s 
industrial and commercial genius, the 
Pool of Pools, the Commercial Channel 
and the Fiddle. The Pool of Pools will 
demonstrate how football pools provide 
employment for thousands of people 
who would otherwise be driven to work 
in manufacturing industry or the social 
services. The Commercial Channel (in 
collaboration with the Treasury and the 
Royal Mint) will feature a machine, the 
“Thomson,” in which, for a fee, the 
public will be given a licence to print 
its own money, though the notes, which 
will be overprinted “3d. Off” and 
“Voucher,” will not be considered legal 
tender outside the hall. 

The Fiddle will take the form of a 
warren of private consulting rooms 
staffed by tax counsellors attired in 
fifteenth-century smocks and _ using 


quill pens. 
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It should all be great fun. Overseas 
visitors in particular will be impressed 
by the remarkable strides we have made 
in recent years, by our bubbling con- 
fidence and the staggering boldness of 
our political leaders. 

Plans for a “Common Market 
Forum” are too tentative for inclusion 
in this preliminary announcement. 





BLACK MARK No. 6 


. .. to the supermarkets which stick 
as many as forty eye-searing’ posters 
on their main windows, all shrieking 
about Better Value, Bigger Free 
Balloons and Fourpence Off Fire- 
lighters. While village stores are 
being disciplined for advertisement 
“clutter,” the big boys on the High 
Street cheerfully fling their pots of 
fluorescent ochre and magenta in the 
face of the public. Each notice 
cancels out its neighbour and nobody 
looks at any of them—nobody 
without sun-glasses anyway. In a 
world where men run neon slogans 
up and down Corinthian pillars, 
does it matter? If it doesn’t, the 
sooner we stop lecturing those 
village grocers the better. 
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Hiding Mine Honour in My Necessity 


r MHE prefaces to Debrett aren’t as a 
rule among the first places I go 
to for intellectual stimulus, especi- 

ally when there is always the preface to 

Crockford waiting with its store of dry 

ecclesiastical cracks. This year, though, 

Mr. Hankinson has provided a talking- 

point. He is against giving the Order 

of the British Empire to sportsmen. 

It happens, and of course Mr. 
Hankinson knows this as well as I do, 
that the first two sportsmen-knights he 
mentions, Sir John Hobbs and Sir 
Gordon Richards, are not members of 
this illustrious order, a circumstance 
for which they may well be grateful 
when they look at the condition of the 
British Empire to-day. Still, that is a 
side-issue. Mr. Hankinson’s main 
argument, and it applies as much to 
knights bachelor as to KBEs, is that 
the orders were never intended to mark 
sporting achievements. ‘‘ Would it not 
be more appropriate,” he asks, “if 
sportsmen had an Order all their own?” 

This is something I have been 


By B. A. YOUNG 


campaigning for for years, but as usual 
officialdom lags behind. It has been 
left to private enterprise to provide the 
first Order for a particular calling, and 
the Royal Society of Literature has 
blazed a splendid path with its creation 
of Companions of Literature. The first 
thing the Crown must do is to nationalize 
this Order, with its five octogenarian 
Members, and use it as a model on 
which to base its new creations; and I 
may say in passing what a pity it is that 
they could not have been got on the 
road in time for the Birthday Honours. 
Still, never mind, eh, as Sir Alfie Bass, 
KTC', says. With a bit of a whizzbang 
behind the Appointments Secretary 
there might be some names ready for 
the New Year. 

Assuming that selection is to be 
based on the same principles as those 
used by the Royal Society of Literature, 





‘Knight of the Most Noble Order of Tele- 
vision Comedians. 
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candidates for the Order of Sportsmen? 
seem pretty plentiful. Frank Woolley, 
though admittedly only seventy-four 
years old, made 58,969 runs in his 
career and took 2,068 wickets; he can’t 
be overlooked. Neither can G. E, 
Larner, who put up the existing 
British record for the two-mile walk— 
13 min. 11.4 sec.—in 1904. Names are 
harder to pick for the less glamorous 
games, but Badminton can provide Sir 
George Thomas (b. 1880, all-England 
champion 1903-1928), if his baronetcy 
doesn’t disqualify him; and we mustn’t 
forget J. H. Taylor, the Grand Old Man 
of Golf, ninety last March. 

If five C. Litts. are enough for the 
Royal Society of Literature’s first list, 
then five ought to suffice for the Order 
of Sportsmen. Rather than close the 
books by suggesting a fifth Member 
myself I am happy to leave this to 
readers—who may, in any case, have 
other amendments to make, such as the 
substitution of Wilfred Rhodes for 
Woolley. 

While readers are playing this amiable 
game, they may care to consider 
whether there are not one or two other 
spheres of activity in which segregation 
might reasonably be practised. One 
very obvious case is politics. No one 
who has ever sat in the Strangers 
Gallery and surveyed the smug assembly 
of knights, and even baronets, on the 
Conservative back benches can have 
failed to wonder whether their “‘ political 
and public services” (i.e. voting the 
right way and contributing plentifully 
to the party funds) might not have 
been recognized. in some manner that 
does not seem to put them on the same 
level as the discoverer of penicillin, the 
conqueror of Everest, the Master of the 
King’s Musick or the Director-General 
of the BBC. 

It is no good waiting until candidates 
for the Order of Companions of 





2OS for short. This also stands for ‘“‘Old 
Style,” but confusion is improbable. 
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Politics, which is what I shall use to 
absorb this particular bunch, are as old 
as the Companions of Literature. For 
one thing they may be on the Opposi- 
tion benches by then, in which event, of 
course, they don’t get awards; and in 
any case if they still are in politics they 
are pretty sure to be peers. So, 
gathering rosebuds while we may, how 


about Mr.—no, I mean Mr.—well, 
Mr.—damn it, they’re all knights 
already. 


For the Companions of Finance, I 
have no hesitation in nominating Mr. 
Charles Clore, Mr. Felix Fenston, Mr. 
Hugh Fraser (not the one in the 
Colonial Office), Mr. Cecil King and 
Mr. Roy Thomson. (If any other 
financial wizards feel they ought to get 
a look in, I suggest they get in touch 
with me, bringing their cheque-books.) 
They’re ail a bit young, too; in fact it 
looks as if the octogenarian require- 
ment isn’t going to work, except 
perhaps for the less chancy orders such 
as the Companions of Publishing, which 
I shall be pleased to bestow on Mr. 
Daniel Macmillan in 1966. It hardly 
seems probable, for example, that 
candidates for the Order of Common- 
wealth Merit, to qualify for which one 
must have been sent to prison and 
subsequently become Prime Minister 
of an independent state within the 
British Commonwealth, are commonly 
likely to survive to their eightieth 
years. ; 

Indeed, the suspicion flashes across 
my mind that the selection of the first 
five Companions of Literature may not 
have been impeccably made, and that 
some quite young writers, like Mr. 
Priestley, might have had a go at the 
accolade. Still. 

If the Crown would like any more 
advice about how to keep the Wrong 
Set out of the Order of the British 
Empire, and the Honours List in 
general, I am at their service. At a 
moment’s notice I can supply useful 
orders of chivalry that will take in: Mr. 
Stirling Moss and Mr. Cliff Richard 
and Canon Collins and Miss Pat 
Arrowsmith and Mr. Billy Two-Rivers 
and Mr. Hardie Amies without causing 
a single look to be directed down a 
single chivalric nose. All I ask in 
return is some such modest but appro- 
priate recognition as—say—Member- 
ship of the Royal Victorian Order, 
First Class, or a life peerage. 


THEN AS NOW 


Despite the promises to do something about licensed premises on the M1, it will be some time 
before the problem of drink and drivers is dealt with in all its aspects 
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“Not just now for me, thanks. I have to drive.” 


December 25, 1946 





Pursuit of Happiness 


By PATRICK SKENE CATLING 


APPINESS, all evidence to 

H the contrary notwithstanding, 

is not just a thing called Joe. 

This is one of the conclusions of the 

happiness probe I have just undertaken 

here to save the Dr. Gallup organization 
an unnecessary trip. 

The good doctor and 24,000 trained 
happiness investigators are investigating 
happiness in twenty-three countries. I 
haven’t seen the list, but undoubtedly, 
if he wants to thrash the whole question 
out for once and for all, he'll be sending 
men into such notoriously happy places 
as Italy and Greece, and possibly, to 
give the final report a bit of class, a few 
off-beat happiness centres like the 
Gilbert and Ellice Islands, which will 
be all right until the phosphates run out 
in 1975 or so. Anyway, sooner or later 
the Gallup people would have had to 
look at the happiness situation in this 
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country, but for my timely intervention. 

To date, according to the Sunday 
Times, from whom few secrets are hid, 
Dr. Gallup and associates have done 
Ireland, and have discovered, to. no- 
body’s surprise, that the happiest 
Irishmen are those who live in small 
towns and are religious. | There’s 
really nothing quite like living in a 
small Irish town to sharpen one’s hopes 
for a better hereafter. Now, the Sunday 
Times says, Gallup has started on the 
United States, and already, such is the 
keenness of his sleuthfulness, he has 
penetrated to the heart of the average 
American’s wicked. materialistic con- 
viction that he would be happier if he 
had more money. Science, one need 
hardly be reminded, is wonderful. 

Dr. Gallup has not as yet actually 
paid me, so I cannot claim to be 


speaking as an official Gallup happiness 








*“ All right—now take 
your business to some other 
drive-in bank.” 


pollster; however, unless I read my 
Sunday Times wrongly (a frightening 
thought), the historical consideration 
that moved Dr. Gallup to undertake his 
survey was that “no one has faced the 
problem of happiness since Aristotle.” 
I don’t mean to carp, mind, but in fact 
Dr. Gallup was wrong there. Many’s 
been the time during the past thirty-six 
and a half years that I, myself, have 
faced the happiness problem. I’m not 
claiming to have solved it quite, but 
I’ve certainly faced it—far off, close 
up, upside down. But not even 
scientists are absolutely 100 per cent 
perfect as yet, so Dr. Gallup may be 
allowed his not-since-Aristotle state- 
ment if it will help him convince his 
sponsors that his project was overdue. 
Still and all, as indicated above, it 
would he possible for him to strike 
England, at least, off his list on account 
of my having done his work here for 
him. 

It was not a simple matter, although 
the task of any investigator in this 
country has been considerably eased by 
the fact that people can now be stopped 
in the street and asked almost any 
questions, be they ever so soppy, 
without any danger that the detainees 
will swing with their umbrellas or 
notify the constabulary. For this 





tolerance, as for so many other features 
of our times, one must, one supposes, 
thank television. 

In accordance with the usual Fleet 
Street practice, I conducted my national 
survey mainly in Fleet Street. But I 
wasn’t at all narrowly doctrinaire about 
it. England, I would be among the 
first to admit, is more than the Lord’s 
Day Observance Society and El Vino. 
The questionnaire was flexible enough, 
I found, for use also in that postalgically 
entitled Soho refreshment parlour, the 
Colony Room, and that bijou boozerie 
in Belgravia, the Nag’s Head. After all, 
I reasoned, if you want to examine 
the whole spectrum you’ve got to get 
out there and hustle. Nothing’s too 
thorough if you’re working, as it were, 
in the name of Dr. Gallup. 

“Now then,” I courteously enquired 
of a_ representative, run-of-the-mill 
journalist-in-the-street who had just 
returned from the meeting of Mr. 
Khrushchev and Mr. Kennedy in 
Vienna, “‘and what leaps to your mind 
when you consider the word happiness.” 
Dumbfounded was what he looked. A 
bit baleful. I spelled it and he nervously 
shook the ice in his glass of Vichy. 

“Well,” he said, extemporizing. “It’s 
all according, innit?” He made a gesture 
that seemed to encompass the whole 
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rotten mess. “I mean...” he added. 

It would have been folly, I was quick 
to realize, to limit the survey to inter- 
rogation of the sort of person accustomed 
to weaving spells with words pro- 
fessionally, so I addressed myself next, 
by telephone, to a spokesman for the 
Conservative Central Office. 

“Happiness?” a voice said. ‘I’m 
afraid you ’ve got the wrong department. 
I'll have you switched.” 

“Happiness?” another said, 
““May I suggest that you get in touch 
with the Central Office of Information? 
They'll send you a copy of the Prime 
Minister’s speech on it. There are 
some awfully good bits about, you 
know, how frightfully twentieth century 
we really are—you know, radar, peni- 
cillin, the jet engine, and so forth.” 

Through the good offices of a Mem- 
ber of Parliament who goes in for 
happiness in a big way and who thought 
the question might give him some suit- 
ably sour copy for the next chapter of his 
fearless, albeit pseudonymous, political 
novel, I managed to get the happiness 
problem down on the House of Com- 
mons Order Paper. You can, no doubt, 
readily imagine the tension in the 
House as the last questions were 
evaded about George Melly’s monopoly 
of top-quality sludge and the Chan- 
cellor’s awareness of the Common 
Market and all that, and the hands of 
the clock crept towards, yet didn’t 
quite reach, 3.30 p.m., and question 
No. 40 at last came up. 

“Her Majesty’s Government,” the 
man said, “‘are, of course, not un- 
cognizant of this matter. It would be, 
however, things being as they are, 
wrong, at this time, while talks are still 
going on, to make any comment, except 
to assure the honourable member that 
the House will be kept as fully informed 
on this matter as I think even the 
honourable member [/aughter] is bound 
to acknowledge it is kept on every other 
matter [shouts of ‘hear, hear,’ ‘resign,’ 
etc.}.”” 

It was, as always, for Len the 
publican to summarize the answer to my 
question. England’s concept of happi- 
ness, he explained, was not as compli- 
cated as one might have supposed. 
“‘Happiness,”’ Len said, “‘is two dinners 
on one plate.” He pulled the lever 
thoughtfully and added: “and some- 
body else paying.” Of course I’m 
charging it to Dr. Gallup. 
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Front Men in the News 


By PETER DICKINSON 


OBODY knows what happened 
| \ in Vienna, but everybody, 
expressing disappointment but 
sweating relief, agrees that nothing did. 
There were three things that the 
meeting might have accomplished: 
agreement over Laos, disarmament, and 
Berlin. We will begin with Laos. 

Laos is a country “‘about the size of 
Great Britain.”* Its political system is 
as follows: there are three Princes with 
interchangeable names who take it in 
turns to head the two available govern- 
ments (usually labelled “left-wing” and 
“right-wing” so that Western officials 
and observers can tell them apart) and 
there are about two armies, each 
supplied by the Great Powers with far 
and away the best arms they have ever 
seen, fighting it out in the Plain of 
Jars. In theory they are not fighting at 
the moment, but evidently they find it 
difficult to let all those beautiful guns 
just stand rusting in the steamy atmo- 
sphere. It is not easy to explain what 
they are not fighting for; Prince Boun 
Oum, who at the time of going to press 
is leading the “right-wing ” government, 
has persistently refused to explain his 
policy of “neutrality in neutralism,” 
which leaves his enemies in some doubt 
(though it appears that they prefer it 
this way) about what they are fighting 
against. Prince Sihanouk, of nearby 
Cambodia, who has a clearer under- 
standing of the situation than most 
Westerners can hope to, believes that 
the problem can best be resolved if the 
three princes and himself get together 
at the pleasant Mediterranean town of 
Grasse. One pictures them sitting for 
hours round the table—the low murmur 
of voices, the attentive aides, the soft 
patter of falling cards (I bet you Prince 


*And goodness what a change that makes. 
Trouble spots are usually described as 
“roughly n times the size of Great Britain” 
and if they happen to be too small for n 
to be an impressive figure they are described 
as ‘‘roughly p times the size of Wales.” 


Souphanouvong plays some indescrib- 
able Laotian One Club Convention, in 
which “Two No Trump” denotes a 
fourteen-point hand with a six-four 
distribution in the majors.) 

Now this is the situation to which 
Mr. Khrushchev, it was hoped, would 
put a stop simply by declaring at Vienna 
that the lot who’ve got his arms and 
ammunition on the Plain of Jars would 
stop using them as from 0100 hours on 
the 2nd inst. Clearly he was in no 
position to pretend that he could do any 
such thing, and after six hours of 
talking it over with young Kennedy it 
must have been a relief for him to turn 
to disarmament. 

Any economist will tell you, if you 
don’t watch out, that the Russian 
economy is a planned economy. This 
means not only that they are committed 


to spending so many billion roubles on 
putting a handsome young man on the 
moon, but also so many billion on 
nuclear warheads, hand-grenades, and 
such. As a matter of fact it is not the 
roubles that matter, but the 11,000 
workers in Smolensk who are com- 
mitted to turning out so many billion 
brass buckles for webbing equipment 
in the next five years. Disarm and you 
have them on the dole, and bang goes 
your planned economy... To be fair, 
brass buckles are not a very good 
example; in a _ thoroughly planned 
economy the over-production could be 
mopped up by leaning a bit heavily on 
the Top Ten Moscow fashion designers, 
but the same is not true of bazookas and 
highly specialized germs for germ 
warfare. Obviously it was quite impos- 
sible for Mr. Khrushchev to commit 
himself to even a token disarmament. 

This leaves us Berlin. I do not see 
that there is any possible move, except 
a vague threat or a vague promise (and 
he probably made both), that Mr. 
Khrushchev could conceivably embark 
on over Berlin. 

From the above it would seem that 
Mr. Khrushchev is unable to take any 
action over the three sorest points now 
fretting the world. This I believe to 
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be true. Furthermore, I believe that if 
any other point of similar apparent 
importance were to arise he would be 
equally powerless over that. Those who 
feel that this belief is absurd should 
try looking at Mr. Khrushchev with a 
fresh eye, and consider his behaviour 
as a man representing an institution. 
There he is, lavish with bonhomie and 
alcohol, genially clouding any issues 
that may by accident emerge, getting 
into the papers by ordering a handy 
Russian beauty (Miss Transcaucasia 
1960, who’d been standing by for five 
hours, I'll bet my boots) to kiss President 
Sukarno for the honour of Mother 
Russia, and, in a word, performing all 
the time but never producing. As a 
journalist I have frequently seen exactly 
the same act. Mr. Khrushchev behaves 
just like the PRO to the Rare Metals 
Advisory Council, dishing out molyb- 
denum cuff-links to anyone who might 
conceivably put in a good word for 
rare metals. He is Russia’s Public 


Relations Officer, full of apparent 
performance but absolutely without 
power. 

Those who disagree will point to the 
moments when Mr. Khrushchev has 
appeared to take effective action. There 
are two of these: (1) His six-hour 
denunciation of Stalin at the Twentieth 
Congress of the Russian Communist 
Party on February 14, 1956. What was 
he doing except changing the “image” 
of the Party, a PRO’s job if ever? 
(2) The Paris Summit, at which he was 
profoundly upset by Eisenhower’s be- 
haviour over the U-2 incident. Every- 
body at the time agreed that the whole 
thing could have been passed off if Ike 
had handled it better, but that what he 
did was appallingly bad Public Relations. 
Now the world may come to an end, 
the whole of creation be folded away, 
large firms go bankrupt, and the good 
PRO will greet each event with a stoic 
smile. But confront him with an 
example of bad public relations and he 
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will be really upset. Mr. Khrushchey 
was. 

Who, then, is the power behind Mr, 
Khrushchev? We are now entering the 
realm of pure speculation, but I don’t 
believe anyone is. The machine runs 
itself, and anybody who tries to control 
it gets shunted off into running power 
stations, like poor old Malenkov. The 
one thing they know they can’t afford is 
another Stalin back at the helm, so they 
have chosen Mr. Khrushchev as the 
perfect, jovial, image-creating front 
man and are letting the rest of the 
machine look after itself. Do not think 
that this is an impossible way to run a 
country. After all, it is how we seem 
to be running Britain just now. 


Primrose Path 
**When he is fifty he sees his wife smoking, 
wearing high heels and reading Lady 
Chatterley’s Lover. Then he finds she is 
going out with a man with bushy eyebrows.” 
Defence Counsel at Lewes Assizes 
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Essence 





of n 
Parliament 


T started off as an Alcoholics’ Week with a vengeance. 
I Never in the course of human history can any man have 

drunk more frequently for higher motives than Lord 
Arran. He is always swilling it down first in one way and 
then in another to prove something about the motorists’ 
tests. His conclusion seems to be that it has been proved 
that he can take the stuff but he is not at all sure that other 
people can. I confess to not quite understanding how his 
consumption proves others’ incapacity. Still doubtless a 
good time is had by all. In the Commons at the same time 
there was a general sense in the House that licensed premises 
should not be permitted in the vicinity of the M1 or of Mr. 
Leslie Hale. The exception of Mr. Hale arose, I need 
hardly say, not out of any doubts about his own restraint 
but rather from his own request. It was his discovery that 
when he lived near a pub his pals all came on to him for “just 
one more” after closing time and this greatly annoyed his 
wife. Again I am not quite clear why they would not have 
come round to him even earlier if there had not been a pub 
at all. Then there was the question of drinks on the M1. 
Mr. Farr of Market Harborough and Mr. Goodhew of St. 
Albans led the fight against them. Mr. Butler 
had a whispering sub-debate with Mr. Marples 
on the Front Bench and then announced that, 
though this particular clause was unworkable, 
nevertheless in view of the obvious feeling of 
the House they would do something about it. 
It was something of a triumph for the House 
of Commons—a Government neither riding 
rough-shod over Members nor attacked by 
their revolt but instead paying respect to their 
obvious feelings on a non-party matter. 
Socialist front benchers on the other hand 
were dismayed at the Government’s un- 
heralded announcement that they would 
support an extension of the Sunday closing 
hour to 10.30, but Mr. Driberg, for once like Queen Victoria, 
was not alarmed at the prospect. ‘‘What sort of a country 
do they think we are?” he asked with scorn of his own 
leaders. On Tuesday there were some not very hopeful 
attempts to get out of the Prime 
Minister an account of what he said 
to President Kennedy and _ what 
President Kennedy said to him and what the consequence 
was. ‘They were foredoomed to failure and the questioners 
were fairly obviously more concerned to get their own 
questions on to the record than hopeful to extract an 
answer. 

Then with a sigh the House went back to drink. The 
Speaker would not call the amendment against Sunday 
opening in Wales. It was not quite clear why—and still less 
clear why Mr. Clement Davies thought the question whether 
a Welshman should have a glass of beer with his Sunday 
lunch of such momentous importance that it threatened “a 
nation and its customs, its separate philosophy, separate 


Drink, Brothers, 
Drink 





Mr. Denis HEALEY 


language and methods.”’ This seemed to be pitching it a bit 
strong for a glass of old-and-mild. 

By Wednesday the Lords had moved on from alcohol to 
deplore the shortage of soldiers and mathematical teachers. 
As for the mathematicians it was Lord Boothby who first 
raised them. ‘There seem to be two views about mathematics 
in this age of the computer. Some think that the machine 
will do the job for you and that therefore it is no longer 
necessary to know for yourself that twice two make four. 
Ergo, to hell with algebra. Others think that we should 
learn more mathematics than ever so as to keep up not so 
much with the Joneses as with the computers. Lord Elibank 
came out with the suggestion that we should scrap Latin in 
order to devote ourselves to mathematics—surely the most 
grizzly suggestion in human history. 

As for defence a good many Lords, like a good many 
other people, were worried about the recruiting figures and 

: recruiting tactics—among them most 
— “ notably Lord Harding. The Com- 
mons were worried about a slightly 
different defence point. They tried to get out of Mr. 
Profumo some statement of the precise circumstances under 
which we would be prepared to use our nuclear weapons. 
Mr. Profumo was not to be drawn. The exchange did not 
get us very much further until Mr. Paget brought it very 
effectively to an end with his question enunciated with tantaliz- 
ing slowness and deliberation: “In this context does it awfully 
matter what you say because nobody is going to believe you 
one way or the other?” That was about all that there was to it. 

Mr. Diamond and Mr. Houghton took up some time on 
Thursday in complaining of the unintelligible language of 
Finance Bills, as result of which they are debated before 
almost empty Houses. Whether post hoc is propter hoc or 
not there can at any rate be no doubt about 
the fact of hoc. The House has been thin for 
the rest of the week with the Finance Bill. 
The great Socialist attack on the surtax con- 
cessions took some time to unwind. Lord 
Hinchingbroke, with high aristocratic disdain 
for incompetent proletarian tactics, jeered at 
them and asked them when they were going 
to begin. Mr. John McKay, Socialist veteran 
from Wallsend, raring to-be at it, urged his 
colleagues in pleading tones to “get down to 
it.” It did get going fairly well in the early 
hours of the morning. There was the normal 
plethora of speeches from the Opposition 
benches and silence on the Government 
benches, the same old jokes in almost exactly the same old 
words. How well one remembers exactly the same manoeuvres 
and exactly the same jeers, exactly the same arguments the 
other way round after 1945, when the Socialists were in power 
and Dalton was Consul. Mr. Diamond expressed concern 
because Conservative Mr. Wise, of Rugby, had appeared to 
try to speak and then to be tapped on the shoulder by a 
Government whip and led out of the Chamber. “Had the 
honourable Member been kidnapped?” Mr. Diamond was 
glad to be able to report later to the House that he had found 
Mr. Wise in good health though still silent. Mr. Marsh 
was annoyed because Sir Kenneth Pickthorn lay down full 
length on a bench with a paper over his face. “There is a 
Member who is either idle or dead,” he complained. 

The gallery was full; but it was not the Finance Bill these 
midnight taxi-men had come to hear, but Mr. Mellish raising 
their grievances against the mini-boys on the adjournment. 
He did not get around to that till about 6 a.m. 

— PERCY SOMERSET 
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The Best In Cans 


HAT corny American pun, “we 

eat what we can, and can what we 
can’t,” is beginning to sound increasingly 
at home in the British Isles. The surge 
of self-service stores, ready-made foods 
and other accessories of a leisured and 
affluent society is bringing with it a 
steadily increasing demand for con- 
tainers made of tinplate, plastics, paper, 
and the rest. A very large part of the 
containers used in this country come 
from the Metal Box Company which 
can be cited as one of the shining 
justifications, as well as cause, of the 
cult of the equity in Britain. 

The foolproof formula for sound 
investment in ordinary shares is “ choose 
an expanding industry and buy the 
shares of the best companies in that 
industry.” On that criterion Metal Box 
must be given very high marks. 

The company operates factories 
throughout Britain for the manufacture 
of containers of all kinds. It will put all 
its technical knowledge at the disposal 
of any business which has packaging 
problems to solve. Its interests spread 
over large parts of the globe. It has 
subsidiaries in» most Commonwealth 
countries and it is well placed in the 
Europe of the Sixes and the Sevens. 
At this moment it has important 
developments in Italy and Nigeria 
under construction. 

There is nothing static about this 
enterprise, or indeed about its profits. 
The net figure has grown steadily from 
£527,000 in the year that ended March, 
1949, to a resounding £4,800,000 in the 
last financial year. Shareholders have 
had a very fair share of this growth. 
The company has been generous in 
its scrip issues. There was a capital 
distribution of 100 per cent in 1950, 
another of 10 per cent in 1954, then 
another 100 per cent in 1955, followed 
by 50 per cent in 1959 and 10 per cent 
in 1960. 

With the help of these repeated 





capitalizations of reserves the true 
dividends have grown miraculously. 
On the best available statistical evidence 
we calculate that £100 invested in this 
company in 1950 and then left severely 
undisturbed would now be worth over 
£1,200—and the income on that £100, 
which would have been a little over £7 
in the first year, would have grown to 
about £32 10s. for the past year. 

If something worth just over £1,200 
is producing an income of £32 10s. it 
follows that at their present price 
Metal Box shares are yielding no more 
than about 2? per cent. This looks 
meagre but not in terms of the tremen- 
dous performance which the company, 
its profits, dividends and the value of 
its shares, have put up in recent years. 
If one could devise a true index of 
growth Metal Box would be very near 
the top of the league. 

There is, however, a note of warning 
in the results of the latest year. Sales 
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Lighten our Darkness! 

HE Electricity Authosity’s adver- 

tisement shows a lonely cottage 
undaunted by the midnight shadow of 
high hills, pouring several hundred 
watts apiece from every window. The 
countryside, according to the letter- 
press, is fast becoming as effulgent as 
Piccadilly. But what is the message? Is 
it one of hope for the many still without, 
is it simply a bit of self-congratulation, 
or is it a shot in the arm for the poor 
devils who are now bullying, pleading 
and plotting to persuade their neigh- 
bours to accept the costs of an electri- 
fication scheme? 

When our local Board offered us a 
draft plan for our area they asked us to 
pay for a guaranteed amount of elec- 
tricity for the first five years whether we 
used itornot. The individual guarantees 
were based on the number of rooms 
per house plus £29 a year for a farm 
whatever its size. So one anomaly out 
of many was that a four-acre small- 
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were at an all-time record but, whereas 
the company’s total revenue has risen 
by 10 per cent, its profits before ‘tax 
are up by only 7} per cent. The profit 
margin is, therefore, being squeezed. 
The theme of reduced margins has 
recently been intoned by a number of 
company chairmen and notably by Sir 
Eric Bowater. In his speech to share- 
holders of the Bowater Paper Corpora- 
tion at the Royal Festival Hall (what 
other company could put on a show 
and an audience like this?) Sir Eric 
referred to “intensive competition” 
and “shrinking margins of profit.” 
Bowaters are also an illustration of a 
firm strong enough to withstand and, 
indeed, flourish in a climate of com- 
petition. The warning of narrowing 
margins need cause no undue alarm to 
investors who hold the best shares, for 
their companies will emerge the victors 
in the battle for the survival of the 
fittest. — LOMBARD LANE 


holding with a ten-roomed house was 
£42 a year, and a hundred-acre’ farm 
with only six rooms was £37. 

We formed a committee to adjust 
individual guarantees subject to the 
total being not less than a given 
minimum. We had £150 in hand but 
it was soon wiped out as the list con- 
tained half a dozen farms which had 
ceased to exist. 

We thought we could balance the 
reductions we felt obliged to allow by 
increasing the guarantees for the larger 
farmers but that was too easy for the 
Board. The suggested guarantees could 
only be reduced—not increased. Only 
the thought of a future without elec- 
tricity kept us in business. 

We cajoled the smaller farmers to 
pay more than we thought relatively 
fair, and we juggled with the facts in 
classifying consumers until we reached 
a total only £12 short of the minimum. 
Where to get the rest we don’t know. 
We are waiting for inspiration. 

Still it might have been worse. We 
might have had to sort out the guarantees 
when Piccadilly was joined to the grid 
and persuade such consumers as Clore, 
Cotton and King that no one was 
getting the worst of the bargain. 

— LLEWELYN WILLIAMS 


“Buckinghamshire Beauty Spot on Hamp- 
shire Border—3 Acre Plot for one house: all 
services: high ground, beautiful view.” 

The Times 





See Berkshire at all? 
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criticism 


AT THE 


PLAY 


The Andersonville Trial (MERMAID) 
The Blacks (RoyaL Court) 
Celebration (DUCHESS) 

The Tempest (RADA) 


HE ANDERSONVILLE TRIAL 

at the Mermaid has topical interest. 

During the American Civil War the 
South held forty thousand prisoners in 
an open stockade, with insufficient food 
and water. Fifteen thousand of them 
died, and after the war the Commandant, 
a Swiss named Wirz, was arraigned 
before a military court. He pleaded that 
as.a soldier he had only obeyed orders, 
but he was hanged. 

The play, by Saul Levitt, is a com- 
pression of what happened in court. 
Wirz was courageously defended by a 
southern counsel, Otis H. Baker, who 
cut rings round the prosecution and 
demolished most of its evidence; but 
against Baker’s advice Wirz in an effort 
to clear his name for posterity insisted 
on taking the stand, where he was 
eventually goaded by the Judge Advocate 
into admitting that he had thought of 
the prisoners as rats. 





Possibly because this is a military 
court, and the judges are obviously in a 
hurry to get rid of Wirz, the trial is on 
the surface less exciting than some I have 
seen on the stage, and there is little 
humour. Its special interest comes from 
the moral predicament of the Judge 
Advocate, Colonel Chipman, whose 
sensibilities are cleverly played on by the 
Defence Counsel. If it was wrong for 
Wirz to stick to his orders, knowing that 
men were dying like flies as the result, 
would it not be equally wrong for him to 
obey his orders to get Wirz even at the 
cost of faked evidence? Chipman, an 
honest fellow and a brave one, was 
deeply troubled, and risked his career to 
force the court to consider the implica- 
tions of military disobedience. If Wirz 
had not taken the stand he might have 
had a chance; as it was it was he who 
hanged himself. One would like to know 
what happened to Chipman afterwards. 

The second act is a good deal more 
interesting than the first. Mr. Levitt 
recaptures the embittered atmosphere of 
the time; his writing is restrained, but he 
makes the most of Chipman’s agonizing 
dilemma. Bernard Miles’s careful pro- 





Henry Wirz—Mavrice DENHAM 


(The Andersonville Trial 
Lt. Col. Chipman—W1LL1AM SYLVESTER 
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duction is served by the best cast we have 
yet seen at the Mermaid. William Squire 
is very good as the Defence Counsel who 
despises the court and is doing his best 
in a hopeless case. William Sylvester 
ably conveys the depth of the Judge 
Advocate’s uncertainty, Maurice Den- 
ham makes Wirz credibly a fanatic, and 
John Woodvine gives the narrow and 
impatient President a rasping authority. 
The court is impressively set by Giles 
Fletcher. 


I reported from Paris that The Blacks, 
by Jean Genet, was “A _ ritualistic 
fantasy, a kind of black mass set around 
the mock-sacrifice of a white, its racial 
hysteria inspired by the most venomous 
and primitive hatreds”; I had hoped 
that in English its allegory would seem 
less confused, but it doesn’t. 

In the first half a group of negroes, 
watched from a balcony by a masked 
party from Government House, has 
gathered to celebrate the funeral of a 
white woman who has been murdered; 
in the second it appears that the coffin 
is empty and that the party upstairs is 
also composed of negroes, who come 
down to join their fellow-actors in a 
mock-trial, in which they are all con- 
demned to death. There is a Master of 
Ceremonies, in ails, Mr. Archibald 
Absalom Wellington, and the action is 
continually being broken by chants, 
dances and blasphemous interjections. 
Two queens, one in a white mask, with 
a blousy voice, and another representing 
Mother Africa, take the floor against 
each other. Kipling is even dragged in. 
Neither side shows up at all well in this 
bitter, crazily informal pantomime of 
racial hatred, which is presumably the 
substance of Monsieur Genet’s point. 

Although one is often wildly adrift in 
the cross-currents of allegory, there are 
dramatic moments and occasional pas- 
sages that mark M. Genet as a poet, but 
unfortunately, as in Paris, some of the 
negro cast are so deficient in speech that 
they are almost unintelligible. Roger 
Blin’s production seems identical, and 
so do André Acquart’s striking scaffolding 
sets and his vivid dresses and masks. 


In Celebration Keith Waterhouse and 
Willis Hall, two authors who should 
know better, have evidently beamed 
their talents on the coachborne audience. 
Nothing else could explain this plotless 
ragbag of pierhead clichés. The first act 
shows a North country family preparing 
a hall for their daughter’s wedding 
reception, and the second the same 
family (daughter pregnant—big laugh) 
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after the funeral of a favourite uncle. 
All the characters you would expect are 
there: the parsimonious mother, the 
stupid, well-meaning father, the cackling 
mother-in-law, the embarrassed swains 
and the nitwit niece. Only two of these, 
the uncle’s mistress, well played by 


Colette O’Neil, and Robert Lang’s 
drunken sergeant-major, who briefly 
enliven the proceedings, allow any 


opportunities for acting. This witless 
slice-of-life might suit a seaside repertory 
in August; how it ever got to London is 
a wonder. I thought its facetious 
meanderings lamentably unfunny, though 
the first-night audience appeared to like 
them. 


At Rada I saw a remarkable production 
of The Tempest, by John Fernald, with a 
Prospero who would excite admiration 
on any stage for his splendid voice and 
diction. Michael Jackson, a finalist, is 
someone to watch. He speaks verse with 
great intelligence, and every syllable of 
it comes through, without mannerisms. 
He has a fine presence, and his Prospero 
is something I shall remember. But all 
Mr. Fernald’s students know how to 
speak. Joan ‘Taylor’s Miranda was 
charming, Rita Buckley’s Ariel an urgent 
and graceful spirit, and Eric Young’s 
Caliban a creature of pathos as well as 
malice. — ERIC KEOWN 


AT THE PICTURES 


The Misfits 

Ballad of a Soldier 

The Virgin Spring 

O hear some people talk, to read 

what some people write, you might 

think The Misfits (Director: John 
Huston) were a picture about cruelty to 
horses. Alternatively, you might think 
its chief if not its only interest lay in the 
fact that Arthur Miller wrote it for 
his wife, Marilyn Monroe, before they 
separated. In fact, like other good films, 
it is about human character, and I found 
no difficulty at all in forgetting the 
private lives of the real people con- 
cerned and enjoying it straightforwardly 
as a story of four fictional people. 

The basis of the dramatic conflict is 
that Roslyn (Miss Monroe), who is 
unusually sensitive, becomes concerned 
with three likeable men whose lives 
involve as a matter of course just the 
sort of thing most calculated to upset 
her. Two of the men are cowboys of 
different generations, Gay (Clark Gable) 
and Perce (Montgomery Clift), and the 
third; Guido (Eli Wallach), is a pilot 
who has an old single-seater plane; and 
the climactic episode shows them working 
together to capture some wild mustangs. 
Roslyn has earlier found reason to feel 
deeply sorry for both Guido and Perce, 
and she feels something like love for 
Gay—but now she cannot bear what 


they are doing, she is passionately on 


the side of the horses and, for the 
moment, hates the men. ‘The end, 





Gay Langland—C ark GABLE 


which brings. reconciliation between 
Roslyn and Gay by way of her contriving 
to let the horses go and his acceptance 
of the fact, is largely freed of box-office 
flavour by his refusal to have his mind 
made up for him: when the mares have 
gone, he has an exhausting battle with 
the stallion and subdues it so as to be 
able to release it himself. And both he 
and Roslyn, of course, remain “ misfits” 
in life, like the tiny remnant of wild 
horses: the man who is only a part-time 
cowboy and gets. little chance any more 
to use his professional skill in the work 
he loves, and the girl who is neurotically 
over-sensitive. 

The scene is Nevada, in and around 
Reno, but the mountainous landscape is 
not dwelt on and displayed: like the 
horses, it is there as part of the life of 
the people concerned, not for its own 
sake. And the people are all interesting, 
and well played. Clark Gable was never 
better; and as one who has before now 
insisted that Miss Monroe has a genuine 
acting talent I don’t have to follow the 
current line and belittle her performance 
here by saying that it’s good only 
because it’s a portrait of herself. It may 
be, but I—unlike the numerous people 
who simplify their reactions by writing 
off any beautiful blonde as a dumb 
blonde—can give her the benefit of the 
doubt. 


Ballad of a Soldier (Director: Grigori 
Chukhrai) is, for a Russian film, un- 
usually attractive in a popular sense: no 
obvious propaganda, almost no feeling 
that the story has been forced into 
pointing a socially or politically useful 
moral, and quite a bit of apparently 
uninhibited fun. The film begins with 
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[The Misfits 
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a scene at the front, where young 
Alyosha (Vladimir Ivashov) almost by 
accident knocks out two enemy tanks. 
As a reward for this he is given leave to 
go home, and the story is essentially 
about his journey there and the people 
he meets on the way, a cross-section of 
war-time Russia. At first he is in a 
truck being driven through files of 
soldiers going in the opposite direction, 
then he gets on to a freight train and is 
allowed (bribing the sentry with a can 
of beef) to hide in the hay. He meets a 
young girl (Shanna Prokhorenko) and 
they are together through many of his 
experiences, but he loses her before he 
gets home. And then, so long has his 
journey taken, he has to start back at 
once. 

Simple and obvious though most of 
this is, a great deal of it is touching 
or amusing, there is constant interest in 
the detail, the young people are full of 
charm, and the old Russian convention 
of the pause for attitude-striking between 
each exchange in a duologue is hardly at 
all in evidence except at the beginning. 
There have been plenty of Russian films 
with more depth and aesthetic import- 
ance, but seldom one more agreeable. 


As MPs are supposed to “declare 
their interest,’’ I have to declare my dis- 
interest in the category of films repre- 
sented by The Virgin Spring (Director: 
Ingmar Bergman). I like Bergman’s 
contemporary style: when he tells a 
modern story in naturalistic terms I can 
enjoy and appreciate it, symbolism or no 
symbolism. But when he goes back 
even a hundred years, as in The Face, I 
begin to lose sympathy, and when it 
comes to the Middle Ages, as in The 








Seventh Seal or the present work, I have 
to make an effort not to be unfair. 
Besides, this is a horrifying story in 
itself, based on a_ thirteenth-century 
legend about a young girl raped and 
murdered by three herdsmen who were 
then killed by her vengeful father. I 
recognize the excellence with which the 
thing is done, I see the imagination in 
the writing (Ulla Isaksson) and the 
merits of the playing, I think I can 
understand what people not tempera- 
mentally antagonized find to approve of; 
but I must admit that the film leaves me 
emotionally cold. — RICHARD MALLETT 


ON THE AIR 


Tough at the Top 

AM not yet convinced that the new 

formula of Hancock, the lone wolf of 

laughter, uncluttered by competing 
comedians, is a good idea. In the past 
he has enjoyed some of the strongest 
support in the business—Kenneth 
Williams, Bill Kerr and Sidney James. 
The hall-mark of a Galton-Simpson 
script has always been the careful writing 
of humour for supporting characters. 
The laughter burden has thus been 
shared and there have been people 
around to keep the fun flowing while the 
star caught his breath. Now, it seems, 
the lad himself is to be the only funny 
man; beside making the belly-laughs, 
he’ll also have to keep the pot boiling. 

He’s our best TV comedian and I 
hope he can do it. But there are risks 
awaiting the solitary buffoon in situation 
comedy. He must be ever on the screen 
and we may grow just too accustomed to 
his face; his tricks of technique may 
stale with familiarity; and continual 
limelight can both emphasize genius and 
expose limitations. I hope he has comic 
help in the later shows if only to bring 
us relief from that Robert Newton 
impersonation. We've had sight of it in 
each programme so far and it really is 
getting a rare bit of old hat. 

Falling In Love (ATV) was a fairly 
diverting analysis of what makes the 
world go round. ‘Taking the basic 
ingredients of a boy and a girl and 
following them from first meeting to 
careless rapture, the study nicely con- 
trasted love in theory with the mating 
game in practice. The romantic poets 
provided commentary to pictures of 
coffee-bar reality and North Country 
couples explained loyally what cemented 
them to their chosen mates. The first 
half moved at nice satirical pace but 
social responsibility set in later, the 
script lost its bite and the whole thing 
became somewhat verbose. Michael 
Flanders conducted the investigation 
briskly but his final question to the 
viewing millions exemplifies the flannel 
which crept into the closing stages. 
“Are we,” he demanded, beard at the 
accusative, “apathetic about the changes 


that Love could undergo in Britain in 
the next few decades?” All I could 
answer after looking up my age and 
consulting my glands, was an apathetic 
“ Yes.”’ 

Our Appointment With Muriel Spark 
in the Granada series went pleasantly 
enough without any fireworks on either 
side. Malcolm Muggeridge conducts 
these intellectual interviews with such 
skill that I find myself admiring his 
technique when I should be listening to 
the celebrity. His manner is more restful 
these days and the Weltschmerz doesn’t 
come out so strongly when his opinion 
goes unaccepted. Muriel Spark fitted 
graciously the image of her writing, 
lucid, tolerant, and obliquely amused at 
being part of this strange television 
ritual. Her proposition from the bright 
certainty of her own Catholic conversion 
that faith is a gift and not a development 
offered no solace to her host’s familiar 
agnosticism. But her rider that the 
necessity of reasoned belief was exclu- 
sively a masculine dilemma brought some 
consolation of manliness to my own 
confusion. 

It would be a relief to many of his 
admirers if Huw Wheldon could develop 
a little of the Muggeridge serenity in his 
management of Monitor (BBC). In 
chairing the discussion with the three 
producers of “Waiting for Godot” in 
the last issue, he delivered his questions 
with such excited vehemence that in- 
coherence threatened us all. His 
repetitive groping for the expressive 
phrase was pointed particularly by the 
placid accuracy of Peter Hall. The 
Welsh urge to preach comes over 
fiercely on television and I have heard 
sadly of people who forgo Monitor 
because they find Huw Wheldon’s 
introductions patronizing. These sensi- 
tive souls missed a gem in the visit to 
Mrs. Anne Stirling at Old Battersea 
House. The filming of her Pre-Raphaelite 
collection was splendidly déne and the 
ninety-six-year-old chatelaine was a 
natural television personality. With the 
Pre-Raphaelite revival coming on the 
heels of the mode for Victoriana it 
would be interesting to hear more from 
Mrs. Stirling. — PATRICK RYAN 


IN THE PUBLIC EYE 





The Automobile and Non-mobile 


HERE seems a good chance that by 

1984—all things being equal—some 

people will be even more equal than 
others. Every family—according to 
statistics let loose at last month’s town 
planning conference in Llandudno—may 
well own nearly one and a half motor 
cars. This is fine if you like the prospect 
of an affluent society filling its gutters 
with parked vehicles, like giant pieces of 
litter, or quietly destroying itself by 
driving thoughtlessly and too fast through 
streets that were never designed for 
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such traffic. If you don’t like the 
prospect there’s not much you can do 
about it—but there is something you can 
do. You can form a civic society—like 
those in Cheltenham, Stanmore, Rich- 
mond and many other parts of the 
country—and fight hard to shut your 
local shopping centre away from motor 
traffic. 

This sort of enterprise is catching on: 
I saw quizzers at work in a small Suffolk 
town the other day, asking startled 
shoppers how they would like to be 
relieved of the fumes, noise and dangers 
of thundering through traffic. The idea 
is also getting expert support, from 
architects and road engineers, and a 
sympathetic hearing from the county and 
local authorities who could do some- 
thing about it. 

All this means that people are tired of 
being knocked down and hooted at in 
towns whose planners have ignored the 
invention of the internal combustion 
engine. ‘To be quite fair to the planners 
they are at last waking up—as they were 
told at their conference last month by 
J. L. Womersley, Sheffield’s City Archi- 
tect. He reminded his audience of their 
two great worries about the motor car: 
how to keep it away from people when 
it was moving and where to put it 
when it was not. Both problems—as he 
showed—have been solved in some 
parts of the country, but it’s unlikely 
that local authorities and private builders 
will be giving as much thought to the 
moving car as to the stationary one. 
Housing estates designed for pedestrians, 
with concealed car access, require 
imagination—and this is something most 
local authorities haven’t got. But even 
the dimmest councillors realize there is 
a limit to the amount of roadside junk 
that can be tolerated, as more and more 
people acquire cars without garages to 
put them in. 

There are several things the local 
authority can do. It can adopt the 
American system of widening roads and 
flanking them with parked cars, screened 
by bushes or trees. It can construct 
expensive multi-storey garages for 
council tenants, and extract high rents 
for them on the theory that people in 
subsidized housing must expect to lose 
the benefit of subsidies if they can afford 
cars. Or it can build sprawling single- 
storey garages—a cheaper method—and 
make up for the loss of public open space 
by putting landscaped gardens on top of 
them. This is something the LCC is 
doing. In fact one of its most imagina- 
tive schemes now under way in South- 
wark incorporates a large group of 
garages with a walled-in playground 
above it. Here children will play in 
perfect safety beside one of the busiest 
street corners in London: the only way 
out will be along a gangway leading to 
the first floor of a block of flats—unless 
the cockney kid is even brighter than the 
LCC imagines. 

—— KENNETH J. ROBINSON 
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ROOSEVELT’S COMPLICATED GREATNESS 


By PHILIP HENGIST 


The Age of Roosevelt. Volume III: The 
Politics of Upheaval. Arthur M. 
Schlesinger Jnr. Heinemann, 63/- 


carries the saga of F.D.R. on to 

the president’s re-election in 1936. 
For Roosevelt personally, it was a stag- 
gering triumph. Against all the 
predicters—the Literary Digest, the 
Hearst press, the Harvard Professor of 
Statistics—he polled the largest presi- 
dential vote in American history and 
increased his party’s strength by almost 
five million. The policies of the original 
New Deal, combined with Roosevelt’s 
confident and all-embracing personality, 
were paying off and winning votes far 
beyond the accustomed Democrat terri- 
tory. Not the farmers, the workers and 
the unemployed only, but the Negroes, 
the women, the intellectuals, the old- 
time progressives, the big unions and 
the small Churches all coalesced to 
swell the size of his victory. Minority 
groups that had hitherto voted faith- 
fully and solidly Republican forswore 
their allegiance and cried “Hail to the 
Chief!” As one Negro leader remarked: 
“My friends, go home and turn 
Lincoln’s face to the wall. That debt 
has been paid in full.” 

By the end of 1934 the original 
impetus of the New Deal—an authori- 
tarian impetus generated by the crisis 
that hit the banks and the country on 
“Black Thursday,” 1932—appeared to 
be running down. The man who had 
been ‘‘all but crowned by the people” 
was under fire from a dozen positions: 
from big business, regaining its aggres- 
sive poise along with the nation’s 
recovery; from the Republicans, pro- 
phesying America’s doom as the result 
of orgies of public spending; from the 
president’s own aides and brains trusters, 
with their rival schemes for the economy ; 
above all, from the Supreme Court of 
the United States, the bleak, most 
deadly foe to the New Deal and all its 
works. More and more the Court’s 
decisions during this period outraged 
the American people’s sense of justice. 
Federal judges ‘‘delivered stump 
speeches as they struck down New 
Deal laws”; Judges, Americans con- 
cluded, were much like other men; 


[: this third volume Mr. Schlesinger 


their flowing black no longer gave them 
“protective coloration,” and discerning 
the man beneath the robes was no 
longer like guessing the weight of a 
nun. Confidence in the whole judiciary 
decreased and there were ominous 
demands that the president should 
amend the constitution. 

In this halting, stalemate atmosphere 
Roosevelt appeared to waver and mark 
time. (With his uncanny sense of the 
public mood and tempo, he was, in fact, 
as Mr. Schlesinger suggests, pondering 
his next move.) Meanwhile, the side- 
walk offered numberless attractions. 
The American mid-’thirties were rich 
in political clowning and in the first 
section of this volume (“The Theology 
of Upheaval”) the writer surveys the 
crazy gang of demagogues, parlour 
Fascists and radio padres with a sav- 
age and Menckenian relish. Father 
Coughlin, sobbing and ranting to his 
nine million listeners (“‘very free in his 
talk about sex,” noted Hugh Walpole); 
William D. Pelley drilling his Silver and 
“General” Art J. Smith his Khaki 
shirts; Upton Sinclair campaigning in 
California, to barrages of libel from 
Hollywood; Dr. Townshend, with his 
Old Folk’s Crusade and his federal 
pensions scheme; above all, the im- 
mortal Huey Long of Louisiana—on all 
these and their maladjusted followings 
Mr. Schlesinger lavishes a botanist’s 
attention. 
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Failed to fulfil his early promise 
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Nor is he only concerned with the 
sinister comedians of the period. He 
writes understandingly of the three 
powerful temperaments that formed the 
intellectual background of American 
radicalism—Dewey the philosopher, 
Beard the historian and Neibuhr the 
theologian. And he shows us this 
radicalism acting itself out politically in 
the careers of New York’s La Guardia, 
Minnesota’s Olson and the La Follettes 
of Wisconsin. In one chapter, sig- 
nificantly entitled “Growth of a 
Conspiracy,”’ he analyses the state of the 
Communist party at this time—‘‘an 
underground creature, pallid but vicious, 
negligible and even comic in many of 
its aspects, yet still a great potential 
challenge to American democracy.” 
Discussing Communist infiltration in 
government and New Deal depart- 
ments he declares that counter-intelli- 
gence agencies did their job “poorly,” 
and that “the American government 
knew no more spectacular failure than 
this in the decade of the thirties.” 

Mr. Schlesinger sketched the life and 
personality of Roosevelt himself in the 
long profile that formed the conclusion 
of his first volume. At the present.stage 
of his narrative we are aware of the 
President more as a listener and an 
observer-—relaxed, genial, deceptively 
urbane, enigmatically ruthless (as in his 
treatment of his fellow-patrician, Bryan 
Cutting, killed in a plane crash in the 
same year as Huey Long’s assassination). 
F.D.R.’s was a complicated form of 
greatness. Mr. Schlesinger, with his 
historian’s breadth of vision and _ his 
delight in the interplay of politics and 
human nature, is an ideal interpreter. 


NEW NOVELS 


x gg of Mists. Honor Tracy. Methuen, 
es Sos Mary Lomer. John Murray, 

6 

One Foot in the Clouds. J. 
Hardy. Hamish Hamilton, 15]- 

The Judges of the Secret Court. David 
Stacton. Faber, 18/- 

ONOR TRACY scems securely in 
the top flight of current British 
humorists. Very few books make 

me laugh aloud, but A Season of Mists did 
so repeatedly. Most of it takes place in 
the country house of a successful art 
dealer, the calm of whose fastidious 
régime is broken late in life by a sudden 
passion for his nitwit secretary. ‘Turning 
into a reckless eccentric, eager for new 
experience, he outrages the county by 
his insulting treatment of its leading 
lady, and by speaking his mind freely to 
the Bench that removes his licence for 
furious driving. The long-suffering 
sister with whom he lives has a hard 
enough time anyway, with a disgruntled 


Gathorne- 








gardener who is always hanging his 
master in pantomime and an animal- 
loving friend who kidnaps doomed 
beasts from his brother’s laboratory and 
dumps them on the lawn. This novel 
is full of good satiric portraits. The 
secretary's vulgarian mother and the 
male beatnik who takes root on 
the estate are richly done. In the end 
Miss Tracy, who keeps her crazy world 
revolving at a great pace, is merciful; a 
disastrous trip to Spain cures her hero 
of his infatuation, and he returns much 
sobered to face old age gracefully. There 
is a sharp edge of malicious wit on her 
writing, and her comic situations are 
carefully prepared. 

I like the quiet, unpretentious way 
in which Mary Lomer, a new novelist, 
tackles in The Bait a love affair between 
a sheltered English girl, on a summer 
course at an Italian university, and a 
young American who, seducing her 
light-heartedly for a bet, finds his deeper 
feelings engaged. ‘The polyglot life of a 
foreign university and the heat and 
excitement of Italy are drawn simply 
and well, the girl’s blossoming and 
despair are conveyed with subtlety and 
the portrait of the extrovert American is 
excellent. Miss Lomer is more conscious 
than most young writers of the value of 
understatement, and I look forward to a 
full-length novel from her. 

Another confident first novel is One 
Foot In The Clouds by J. Gathorne- 
Hardy, a serious writer blessed with a 
light touch and a keen sense of comedy. 
He has the unusual strength of being at 
home in the country as well as in the 
London of the bachelor flat, in which 
most of his scenes are laid. This novel 
is a record of the flounderings of a clever 
young man who is blowing his bit of 
capital while vainly trying to be an 
author and to find his bearings in life 
through a lingering and educative love 
affair. Mr. Gathorne-Hardy has a turn 
for the evocative phrase, he deals 
wittily with sex and he can set a scene 


admirably quickly; Wilkinson, the old 
soldier always on the edge of making a 
fortune, is a splendid comic character. 
He fails, I think, in a sudden switch to 
farce when his hero reads his manu- 
script to a bogus literary society, and 
there is too much analysis of states of 
mind, strange in such an_ otherwise 
economic writer, but obviously he is 
someone to watch. 

Lincoln’s assassination by John Booth 
in Ford’s Theatre in Washington was an 
act of lunatic bravado out of a Victorian 
melodrama; Booth shot himself at the 
tail of a humiliating hunt, and so missed 
a trial that was rigged from beginning 
to end and involved many of his friends 
and relatives in misery. It is a story that 
cannot help being dramatic, but though 
David Stacton in The Judges of the 
Secret Court has mastered its detail, he 
tells it in a jerky, cinematic style that 
shifts too restlessly from one character 
to another, and it is not helped by his 
awkward habit of moralizing. 

— ERIC KEOWN 


DEATH FOR ALL RANKS 


The Big Push. R. B. Gardner. Cassell, 21/- 
os eemaaenee Rex Taylor. Hutchinson, 
a/- 

The main facts about the Somme are no 
longer in dispute. On the debit side were 
minute tactical gains at a price of 600,000 
dead; on the credit side the French 
relieved, half a million Germans destroyed 
and the German Army, in the words of 
Ludendorf, “fought to a standstill and 
utterly worn out.” Nor are the macabre 
contrasts less familiar—port and polished 
riding boots in the chateaux, immaculate 
cavalry divisions cluttering up the rear 
areas, mud, rats and lice in the trenches 
and “thousands of faceless bloody half 
sacks left lying near spectral spinneys.”’ 
If after forty-five years the time has come 
for a dispassionate analysis, Mr. Gardner 
is scarcely the one to supply it. His réle 
is that of a passionate advecate pleading 





“ Thank goodness—I was beginning to think I was the only man in the world!” 
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for the minority who fought and died in 
the front line and his purpose, much 
wider than to provide a new narrative of 
the campaign, to show that they were 
virtually betrayed by everyone on the 
safe side of the wagon lines. But he is q 
cross young man and while crossness js 
a form of energy which fires many a first 
book it is a dangerous inspiration for an 
historian. As it is The Big Push is good 
enough to make one wish its author had 
expounded his theme at greater length, 
and with fuller documentation. 

While “Lucky” Haig achieved an 
earldom and £100,000 for his services, 
“Ugly” Wilson (and the nickname was 
no misnomer) received a mere £10,000 
and a baronetcy. His career had been 
an unusual one. Having entered the 
army by a convenient back door he 
skilfully avoided the responsibilities of 
an active command during the whole of 
his service and managed to persuade 
Lloyd George to appoint him CIGS in 
1918. 

On July 22, 1922, clad in full Field- 
Marshal’s uniform he stepped out of a 
taxi in Eaton Square and was shot dead 
in front of his own house by two members 
of the Irish Republican Brotherhood, 
Reginald Dunne and Joseph O’Sullivan. 
His assailants had excellent war records; 
both had been badly wounded and 
O’Sullivan had left a leg behind at 
Ypres. Wilson, a reactionary Anglo- 
Irishman in Irish politics all his life, 
had aroused the violent hostility of the 
Sinn Fein and an attempt was now made 
to prove that his murder was the result 
of an organized conspiracy. The Press 
hysterically prejudged the assassins before 
a short trial at which both men behaved 
with great dignity. No attempt was made 
to evade responsibility; ‘the same 
principles for which we shed our blood 
on the Battle Fields of Europe led us to 
commit the act we are charged with,” 
they wrote in a statement the Judge 
refused to allow them to read. Did 
Michael Collins order the assassination 
or not? In an uneven and faintly dis- 
appointing book Mr. Taylor examines 
the evidence with great care. His con- 
viction that Collins issued the order is 
difficult to resist. —- WILLIAM HUGHES 


LET YOUR LIGHT SO SHINE... 


You Owe Me Five Farthin’s. 

Fearon. Skefjington, 25/- 

This buoyant book, unblushingly set 
down with merry glimpses playing hide- 
and-seek with thanksgiving, is a gay 
thumb-nail sketch (done while you wait) 
behind the scenes of London’s far the 
most liberal parish church. You are here 
welcome in the motley throng of actors, 
travellers, sportsmen and men of letters 
who help the lame to walk, the blind to 
see. Here you can watch St. Martin-in- 
the-Fields cutting his cloak regardless 
of the Cloth, and sharing it regardless 
of the clock. George Fearon is con- 
vincingly alert, amused to find he’s on 
the angels’ side. His pen is unaccustomed 
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to such themes. His words are pleasant; 
for he registers surprise that saints can 
think and plan and laugh and hum a 
trivial ballad while they work. 

Bebide the tide race of Trafalgar 
Square, Dick Sheppard dreamed of a 
perpetual mission, brought home _ to 
England on the BBC; but all too 
frequently his health broke down. Dick’s 
dreams became the truth. Then Pat 
McCormick rose in his veteran strength, 
till even he spent and was spent. But 
now his four years in a prison camp has 
brought a vicar who has conserved his 
powers. True to Toc H, the Rev. Austen 
Williams “builds bravely, loves widely, 
thinks fairly.” All Race abandon ye who 
enter here. — P.B.C. 


AND THURBERMORE 
Lanterns and Lances. 

Hamish Hamilton, 18/- 

As his old friends fade away, the con- 
templation of mortality, the world’s 
follies and basic idiocy seem to occupy 
Mr. Thurber more and more in his 
writing and conversation. So he becomes 
more serious, more sharply satirical, and 
the underlying wisdom of the man 
shows through the texture of his work 
with greater clarity. He claims in one 
of these twenty-four delightful pieces, 
“The Saving Grace,” that the world is 
too much with us for humour to remain 
healthy: “It suffers from chronic 
statistics . . . Humour makes its own 
balances and patterns out of the dis- 
organization of life around it, but 
disorganization has been wiped out by 
Organization, statistics, surveys, group 
action, programme, platform, impera- 
tives and the like . . . they put a strait 
jacket on humour.” Well, the surprising 
thing is that Thurber’s native, residual 
humour is still uncontaminated: he 
remains way out in front, brilliantly and 
logically illogical, and supremely felici- 
tous in his selection of thought and word. 
And he is still master of the humorist’s 
favourite dodge of putting (as he puns 


James Thurber. 


it) ‘Descartes before Horace.” Two of 
the pieces first appeared in Punch. 
— BERNARD HOLLOWOOD 


CONSUL EXTRAORDINARY 
The Camels Must Go. Sir Reader Bullard. 

Faber and Faber, 25/- 

Unlike many ex-Ambassadors who 
write autobiographies, Sir Reader Bullard 
knows how to write. His book is brisk, 
gay, varied and cunning. 

His father was a labourer and he 
mounted a rickety educational ladder 
until, after learning some eight languages 
in his spare time, he entered the Levant 
Consular Service. Energy, common- 
sense, a fresh mind and extraordinary 
linguistic abilities took him to bigger and 
bigger jobs until he made the then unusual 
change from consul to diplomat. 

This short book covers a vast span, 
from the rigours of School Board class- 
rooms to being an Oxford don after 


retirement from the Service. In between 
come the Young Turk Revolution, the 
Mesopotamia campaign, the making 
of Iraq and Saudi Arabia, Morocco, 
Moscow, Ethopia and Anglo-Russian 
operations in Iran during World War IT. 
Whether he is providing evidence for 
historians of the Middle East or arguing 
that local government is superior to 
anti-imperialist oratory as a school for 
politicians or just gossiping, he speaks 
with an individual voice. 
— R. G. G. PRICK 


MISFIRE 

We Were Only Human. Peter Ustinov. 
Heinemann, 7/6. One must point out to the 
many who will expect pleasure from this 
book that its flavour is rather that of Der 
Stuermer back-to-front. Two dozen craggy 
sketches show ex-Nazis in prison uniforms 
with sour, rather stale, captions suggesting 
the lines their defences might take. Reversing 
the direction of cruelty does not change it 
from a vice to a virtue. 


BLOOD COUNT 


The Half Hunter. John Sherwood. 
Gollancz, 13/6. Jim Marsden, just left 
school, watches fetching girl burgle empty 
bungalow near South Coast resort and 
almost at once becomes enmeshed in 
mother-father-daughter feud with everybody 
lying and girl disappearing. He unravels her 
past amid marvellous group of rich trades- 
men’s teddy-children. Continuously funny, 
full of unobtrusive ingenuity, smelling of 
truth. A sparkling job. 


Aground. Charles Williams. Cassell, 
13/6. Miami yacht skipper, out of a boat, 
and blonde widow trapped by gun-runners 
aboard her stolen, stranded yacht and 
forced to refloat it. Classic example of single 
combat between honest man in his element 
and intelligent pro crook. Convincing 
technical detail all essential to story and 
jolly, extrovert heroine. Most exciting. 


The Spoilt Kill. Mary Kelly. Michael 
Joseph, 15/-. Tired, middle-aged, not- 
quite-seedy private detective called in by 
pottery firm to find leak in designs to foreign 
competitors falls in love with chief suspect, 
the designer herself. Almost at once there’s 
a corpse in the slip ark. Good, firm char- 
acters, strong local colour laid on a bit 
thick, probable chain of detection. 


Enter Murderers. Henry Slesar. Gollancz 
13/6. Group of method actors frame 
obnoxious rich man who has deprived them 
of their theatre for phoney murder, arrest 
him with phoney police, give him phoney 
lawyer and plan to get half a million dollars 
out of him, but the plot is stronger than they 
are: murder intervenes. Much ingenuity, 
amusing if not likeable cast, fair pace. But 
the whole effect is thin and unreal. 


Wasp in the Web. R. B. Amos. Long- 
man’s 15/-. Tough, down-and-out ex- 
officer, hired as thug by fascist organization 
to beat up strike pickets, finds decency will 
out, falls in love with girl-friend of million- 
aire who backs fascists for own evil ends and 
tries, though framed for murder, to get 
away with her. Absurd stuff, but it goes 
spanking along with some nicely nasty 
minor villains. 


Operation Terror. The Gordons. 
Macdonald, 12/6. Pretty American bank 
clerk, threatened by near-mad professional 
crook if she doesn’t help him rob the bank, 
contacts police. Book mostly police-work, 
protecting girl and teenage sister and 
searching for crook without alarming him. 
Very competent and quite exciting, but a 
bit routine. — PETER DICKINSON 
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FOR WOMEN 
POPS 


Daughters in Paris 


fe OODBYE, goodbye,” we call 
cheerfully. “Take care. Don’t 
forget to write.” 

As we stand on the platform at 
Victoria on a wet Monday morning the 
boat train to France carries our daughters 
out of sight. Twenty-two excited 
schoolgirls off on their first trip abroad. 
They hang trom the windows waving 
until the very last moment. Amid a 
pile of suitcases two mistresses have 
checked and rechecked them. 

“For goodness sake don’t hang about 
if the other mothers clear off, will you 
Mummy?” implored my daughter on 
the way to the station. I took the hint 
and accepted her offhand peck on my 
cheek without comment. Now she is 


gone doubts come rushing into my 
mind. Will she be a good sailor? 
Suppose she is seasick? How about all 
that red wine and garlic? And does the 
dear child really know enough? 

No sense in worrying now, just 
swallow the lump in your throat and 
make tracks for home. After a cup of 
coffee I summon up enough strength 
to tackle the chaos in her bedroom, 
folding away the clothes that just 
wouldn’t squeeze into the already 
tightly packed suitcase. A _ strange 
quietness descends on the tidy room. 

By Wednesday morning it is as 
much as I can do not to snatch the 
brightly coloured postcard from the 
postman’s hand. 


Home Decorator 


TRANGE how some tasks can clarify the mind! 
As I climb off this wobbly kitchen stool, 
Move it a yard, climb up again, I find 
Myself, brooder on problems as a rule, 


Suddenly certain; even while I lift 
My briefly-rested arm and feel a faint 
Stir in its trickle-tidemark, while I shift 
The stool once more and scatter yet more paint 


Between the papers laid below, I note, 
Bumping my sticky head, how gloriously 


Decision fills me. 


Yes, that’s it; one coat 


Is all this blinking ceiling gets from me. 


— ANGELA MILNE 
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“Arrived safely. Ghastly journey 
crossing over. Janet and I spent most 
of it under her plastic mac but we 
weren’t seasick thank goodness. Miss 
Thompson was though. Have seen 
three museums already. Smashing 
waiter here. Love, Mary.” 

My husband smiles complacently as 
he flips the postcard back to me, 
“There you are,” he says, “I told you 
she would be all right.” Infuriating 
man! Later in the morning Janet’s 
mother rings up to find out if I’ve 
had any news. We compare notes but 
carefully avoid telling one another how 
much we miss them. 

When Mary’s letter arrives it’s 
difficult to read as she has written it 
while sitting hunched up in bed. From 
the hurried scribble I gather that she 
shares a room with two other girls and 
each night they all sink into bed 
exhausted and foot-weary from sight- 
seeing. For one hundred francs they 
can buy an hour’s relaxation from a 
wireless in their room. 

Their day starts with rolls and 
coffee in their bedroom and to improve 
their French they have to buy their 
lunch for picnics from the nearby 
shops. Mary has been elected as 
spokesman, not for her knowledge of 
the language, but because her love of 
food will overcome all difficulties, 
Dinner, on the other hand, is taken in 
style in the hotel dining-room. 

“How I wish you had been here the 
first night. When the whole lot of us 
marched in the waiters said ‘Ooh, la la’ 
and bowed from the waist. Janet and I 
nearly curled up! Our own special 
waiter is called Pierre and he’s terribly 
handsome.” 

Slowly the days go by with only a 
picture of the Eiffel Tower to brighten 
the week-end. We wonder how she is 
spending her time and when Monday 
dawns bright and clear I make my way 
once more to Victoria. Hoping I look 
calmer than I feel I watch the school 
party unload. They sort out their 
luggage and say goodbye to their rather 
weary looking mistresses. Miss 
Thompson, poor dear, still looks a 
little green in spite of a smooth crossing. 

This time there is no restraint as two 
young arms hold me in a teddy bear 
hug. Maybe some Gallic influence is 
afoot but it doesn’t seem to matter now 
if we show our feelings. 

“Bye Brenda, ’bye Celia, see you 
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soon Janet,” shouts Mary as she guides 
me towards the tube. 

“I’m not a bit worried about the 
Underground since we sorted out the 
Metro,” she says confidently as she 
tucks her arm through mine and we 
each take a suitcase. While she chatters 
excitedly I look at my daughter. I’m 
sure it’s true that travel broadens the 
mind but for Mary it has done the 
same for her waistline. I can see days 
of vigorous bending exercises ahead 
of us. 

“Oh! It’s heaven to be home again. 
Now I can tell you all about Pierre and 
the Louvre, and Fontainebleau, and 
that wonderful dinner we had last 
night. That was really something.” 

She unpacks her suitcase at an 
alarming rate. Out come the presents. 
Scent, liqueur chocolates, scarves and 
bracelets show that no one has been 
forgotten. Under a pile of creased 


clothes she finally unearths what she 
has been searching for. 

Holding up a very smart blouse 
against her school tunic she pirouettes 
round the room. 

“Say you like it.” Her shining eyes 
ask for my approval of her fashion 


sense. But how did she manage to 
afford it? She senses my unspoken 
question. 


““Wasn’t it a bit of luck? The very 
day we were allowed to go out shopping 
on our own Miss Thompson handed us 
the refund money on our travelling 
expenses. I do hope Daddy doesn’t 
want his back.” 

Yes, my daughter is learning fast, if 
not perhaps French conversation then 
at least how to take care of herself in a 
truly feminine way. Already I can hear 
her opening gambit at parties “Last 
year when I was in Paris...” 

— LORNA COUCH 


Dear Elizabeth Barrett 


T is exactly a century since you 
died; and, thinking my centenary 
thoughts of you, I can’t help reflecting 
what a terrifying femme de lettres you 
were. Well, think of it: even in your 
nursery days you were “playing with 
your doll and reading Homer in the 
original Greek at the same time.”’ You 
were “always insane about books or 
poems,” weren’t you? You read Mary 
Wolstonecraft when you were twelve. 
As for that bulging sack of letters to 
Miss Mitford, they would carry most of 
us through Advanced Level Eng. Lit. 
Yet, on second thoughts, were your 
interests entirely academic? What did 
you say about Tennyson? You said he 
had “handsome features, and a fathom- 
ing eye.” What about Wordsworth? 
“To my astonishment, to my great 
great pleasure this morning, a note very 
gentle and gracious, from Wordsworth 
himself, was in my hands! ... A letter 
from Wordsworth! Don’t tell anybody, 
but I kissed it!” And, as if this was not 
enough, you added you “might be 
caught in the overt act of gathering a 
thistle because Wordsworth had trodden 
it down.” 
No, you were not so academic. Your 
organ of veneration was “as large as a 
Welsh mountain.” When you talked 


about literature, you emptied your 
heart out “with a great splash on the 
paper.” You confessed to “a love and 
reverence for Goethe”; you were glad 
to know that the poet Campbell had 
red curtains in his dining-room. You 
admired (though at second-hand) Mr. 
Borrow’s six feet three inches, his “grey, 
large earnest eyes, aquiline nose, deter- 
mined mouth ...” And you longed to 


“Francesca! You mean 

that soon we shall be 

hearing the splish-splosh of 
tiny feet?” 
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read Fanny Burney because you liked 
“diaries and letters and all that sort of 
gossip so much!” 

No, you were not so academic. There 
were limits to your reading. Dickens 
was “very clean,” but George Sand was 
“ shameless sometimes,” and Lélia made 
you “blush in your solitude to the ends 
of your fingers.” When Miss Mitford 
exploded at the mere thought of “that 
brilliant monstrous woman,” you 
responded “from the foundations of 
your temper and moral economy.” As 
for “the Sofa of Crébillon fils,” you 
warned her (I have your letter), “I sent 
for it once in the innocence of my 
ignorance ... It is the most disgusting 
sensual book I ever tried to read—but 
didn’t read, I do assure you.” You 
found it safer to read Mme. Amable 
Tastu, who wrote with “a good deal of 
beauty and sweetness and not a bit of 
naughtiness ”; or, of course, Pascal, who 
was “less French.” 

Dear Miss Barrett, | had to drop you 
a line. I owe you an apology. I have 
misjudged you very badly. When I 
think of your chatter of royalty, your 
invalidism, your interest in wedding 
cakes and broken engagements, I see 
you were not so Eng. Lit. after all. 
Long before you ran off with Mr. 
Browning, you made it clear you were 
not just a femme de letires. You were a 
highly Victorian femme. 


With belated apologies, 


Yours sincerely, 


JOANNA RICHARDSON 











Toby Competitions 


No. 170—These You Have Loved 


SSUMING that radio has always 

been with us, give an extract from 

a commentary on a pre-1922 broad- 

cast such as the opening of the 1851 

Exhibition or the signing of Magna Carta. 
Limit 100 words. 

A framed Punch original, to be selected 
from all available drawings, is offered for 
the best entry. Runners-up receive a 
one-guinea book token. Entries by 
Wednesday, June 21. Address to 
Tosy Competition No. 170, Punch, 
10 Bouverie Street, London, E.C.4. 


Report on Competition No. 167 
(Walk Up! Walk Up!) 

Competitors were asked to devise three 
sideshows for a 1961 fair-ground. Gener- 
ally speaking, invention stuck at Space, 
Marchers and poor Mr. Macmillan, who 
seems to have become the victim of the 
wind of change. 




















The winner is: 
T. H. KNOTT 
104 EVINGTON ROAD 
LEICESTER 


who offered the following attractions: 


GAGA’S SPACEMOBILE 
Round The World In Eighty Seconds 
SEE! 

The Ionosphere, The Trophosphere, 
The World In An Eggcup 
FEEL! 

The Bombardment of 
Specially-Imported Cosmic Rays 
HEAR! 

Secret Conversations from 
Satellite to Satellite 





STRAIGHT FROM THE CONTINENT 
“LIFE IN A BEATNIK CAVERN!” 
Orgies And Revels Beneath The Streets 
Of South Kensington 
The Boom As Beat Meets Beat 
Strange Frightening Primitive Customs 
Strange Frightening Primitive Language 
Tuts Coutp Be Your DaucuHter! 


£1,183,327 
The Man With The Biggest Easy 
Payment Debt In The World 
SEE EVERYTHING 
£500 a year Sam Thriftworthy of Hendon 
Model of his £157,000 1887 mock- 
Norman Country Home on 98 per cent 
Mortgage! 
Cars! Fripces! WasHING MaAacuings! 
NINETEEN TELLYS—ALL DIFFERENT 
MANY OTHER ITEMS—ALL ON HP! 


Following are the runners-up: 


The G Machine. Are you as strong as a 
horse? Can you stand up to a pressure of 
2G (Geegee)? Take a trip on the G machine 
and experience weightlessness. Try and 
drink a glass of water which refuses to pour, 
or have a go at beating the horse at 3G. 

Swamp the Canoeist. The dummy man in 
a canoe is rotated past an opening. Can you 
knock him out of the boat with a single 
(one-second) jet from a fire-hose? Prizes 
include a free trip to the Holy Loch. 

Hit the Moon. Scale models of the moon 
and earth with relative (but very much 
accelerated motions) are rotated. ‘‘Space 
rockets’”’ shot at the moon follow a regular 
curve. Three successive hits gain a title to 
one acre of moon apace. 

p H. Hall, “Tigh-an-Truain,” Port 
Ellen, Mele of Islay, Argyll 
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“Tue Dertant DEMONSTRATOR” 
Everytime you pick him up—he flops back 
down again 
The only one OUT OF captivity 


Unique! UNTRAVELLED ! UNRIVALLED! 
The only one of its kind in the country 
“TWENTY FEET OF OPEN ROAD” 
Specially imported at great expense 
Show your children something they may 
never see again! 


‘TELEVISION SELF-DENIAL MARATHON” 
Watch the agony of JACK SMITH at peak 
viewing time as he sweats his nerve-w racking 
way through day after day without Television, 
He is attempting to beat the world record of 
three weeks, five days, nine hours, set up, by 
the late Miss Pat Wurzel, in America last year. 
DON’T MISS THIS FANTABULOUS FEAST OF 

FRUSTRATION 
Robert }. Pickles, 3 Whitham Road. 
Shipley, Yorkshire 


1. Competitors will be confronted by 
rows of plasterboard Betjeman- -approved 
building fagades. They will swing a heavy 
metal ball, suspended from the ceiling, and 
attempt to knock down as many separate 
facades as possible. 

2. Two scale teams of pivoting Inter- 
national Football figures with !ever-operated 
legs, will stand closely marking one another. 
A ball will not be used. Each manipulator 
will attempt to kick as many opponent 
figures as possible. The more successful 
will triumph as having done more to further 
international understanding. 

3. Each player will be issued with a 
fishing rod. Strewn liberally over a water 
trough will be model space capsules con- 
taining the normal cosmic fauna—a few 
however containing men. Hook a manned 
capsule to win. 


John H. Sinclair, 
Giffnock, Renfrewshire 


8 Sutherland Drive, 


The Bircher. A trial of strength, chiefly 
for right-wing ladies. For 6d. a time, 
customers can administer four strokes of the 
birch to a dummy thug. If they are delivered 
with enough force to ring the bell, a prize 
can be chosen. 

The British Empire Shooting Gallery. A 
map of the World, showing British posses- 
sions in red. Entrants are permitted six 
shots with a rifle. A direct hit on a red 
area turns it black. 

Road Safety. The same as ‘‘Dodgem 
Cars,” only half the players are pedestrians. 
Deliberate bumping not allowed, except on 
zebra crossings. Pedestrians who survive 
may choose a prize. 

D. R. Peddy, 300 Baring Road, Lee, S.E.12 


Book-tokens also to: G. Miller, 43 Beaufort 
Road, Kingston, Surrey; Mr. and Mrs. 
Barrow, Klaus Groth Strasse 22, Leck, 
Schleswig-Holstein; 1. Bennett, 14 
Summercroft’s Avenue, New Holland, Lines. 
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& es are stay-at-homes of mind as well as 
body, but they are not readers of The Times. 


People choose The Times because their interests 
range widely, from Ionic columns to the ionosphere. 

These interests frequently take them abroad, 
and there too they take The Times. Being on the 
spot, they can see for themselves why The Times 
has a world-wide reputation for accuracy. It does 


not create sensations where they do not exist. It 
does not treat the news as a means of enter- 
taining, but as an interesting and entertaining end in 
itself. And because The Times believes that stale 
news can be as misleading as false news, it pub- 
lishes an air edition for its readers abroad. 

If your own interests exceed the insular, you too 
should be taking The Times wherever you go.* 
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Top People read THE TIMES 


*aS A STUDENT YOU CAN HAVE THE TIMES FOR 2}d - 
THE CIRCULATION MANAGER - 


WRITE FOR PARTICULARS TO 
THE TIMES - LONDON +: EC4 

















SINCE 18/8 THE COWES WATCH 
FOR EVERY CLIMATE 


FAVRE-LEUBA 


Ref: 55012. 17 jewels, 
shockprotected, rolled 
gold case, steel back. 
Also 9ct. solid gold 
case, or all-steel case, 
U.K. prices from 15gns, 















Ref: 40362. 17 jewels, 
= shockprotected, extra- 

= flat water-proof gold 
The name FAVRE-LEUBA has exemplified Swiss yee case, — back. 
precision, Continental eiegance and expert crafts- ()«° P pmo eg 0 
manship for seven generations. Yet comparing the : 


price with other well-known Swiss watches, you will eAV RT  fUea 


find the Favre-Leuba is not expensive. Precision- 
GENEVE 


made, it keeps accurate time in tropical heat or 
arctic cold. Its beautiful lines are right with every 
background. Favre-Leuba—a watch of prestige at a 
practical price! 


THE FAVRE-LEUBA TRADING CO. LTD. 32! HIGH HOLBORN LONDONW.C.I 














For a 
sound 
balance 


And Saving 
with 
safety 


Cepeosits in this Society 

zre Trustee Investments 

A memter ot the 

Euilding Sacieties Association 






MAGNET HOUSE 
Paddington Green W.2 
Telephone ; AMBassador 1022 
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7.30 pm, Robert Gerle (violin), Paul Hamburger 
(piano). June 16, 7.30 pm, Rita Bouboulidi 
(piano). June 17, 7.30 pm, Doreen Uren (piano). 
June 19, 7.30 pm, Sylvia Kind (harpsichord), 
June 20, 7.30 pm, Eugene Roitman (oboe) with 
Francis Routh (piano); Rainer Schuelein (flute), 
and Haydn String Trio. 

Royal Opera House. June 14, 7.30 pm, Peter 
Grimes. June 15, 7.30 pm, Cavalleria Rusticana 
and Pagliacci. June 16, 7.30 pm, Madama Butter- 
fly. June 17, 7.30 pm, Cavalleria Rusticana and 
Pagliacci. June 19 and 20, 7.30 pm, Leningrad 
State Kirov Ballet, The Stone Flower. 


GALLERIES 
OO 


Colnaghi’s. Old masters (until June 20). 
Gimpel Fils. Recent sculpture by Barbara 
Hepworth. Lefevre. Paintings by James Taylor. 
Marlborough. Jackson Pollock: comprehensive 
exhibition of action paintings and some early work. 
New London. The New York school and some 
young British painters. Reid. Nineteenth- and 
Twentieth- century drawings, watercolours and 
pastels by French masters. RI Galleries. 
Society of Women Artists. V & A. Kuniyoshi 
centenary exhibition. Walker’s. Drawings by 
W. H. Barnard, and watercolours and drawings 
by Thomas Tudor. 


SHOPS 
WEEE 


Selfridges are having a “ Know Your Wedgwood” 
Exhibition until June 24, with a wide selection 
of Table and Ornamental ware. A Wedgwood 
craftswoman can be seen ornamenting Jasper ware 
and there is to be a pattern-judging competition. 
A film “The making of Wedgwood” will be 
shown at intervals. Harrods fall into step with 
their China and Glass Show, on from June 17 to 
July 29. On exhibition will be one of the Royal 
Copenhagen Porcelain Flora Danica dining 
services. Moss Bros, on the other hand, have one 
cup alone on display until June 21, the Ascot Gold 
Cup of 1908. 

Until June 17 Heal’s are showing photographs 
of the interior schemes they completed for ss 
Canberra, together with a small display of furniture 
especially designed for this ship. Maples have 
opened a new Decorating Department on their 
Lower Ground Floor. Various bathroom settings 
on show, as well as a Wallpaper Selection Bar, 
fireplaces and _ stainless steel kitchen units. 
Peter Jones concentrates on outdoor furniture 
and the Patio and Terrace variety can be seen on 
their Ground Floor until June 17. In their Casual 
Wear Department they have designed their own 
brighter beach-wear sets. In American cotton, 
these include the new beach-coats. For men, 
Hope Brothers are featuring the “Terrazzo 
Cabana” beach-set of cotton shorts and shirt, 
while Hector Powe have washable French cotton 
leisure suits for the summer. On the feminine 
side, Marshall & Snelgrove have lunch-time 
fashion showings in the Restaurant on June 13, 
14 and 15. New designs, this time in fibre-glass 
luggage, are at The Scotch House. All cases 
lined with pure silk tartan. 

From June 15 to 24 there will be a Grundig 
Tape Recorder demonstration at Bentalls of 
Kingston. ‘The Max Factor beauty consultant 
will be in the store from June 19 to July 1. 
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THE CIGARETTE 
THAT GOES 





INA PACK SUITABLE FOR EVERY OCCASION 
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NE of the great pleasures of civilized living ; 

chocolate. And Cadbury’s, masters of the art —7 
chocolate making, have fashioned it in a score ~ 
delectable forms, a Lucullan feast of chocola 


delights that provides an almost irresistible tem 
tation to indulge to excess. 

When the men who control the practical affairs 0 
mM this great company had to make a decision about 
fuel, they chose coa/. They voted for coal to provid: 
both power and heat for their factory because coal 
gives the greatest heat for the lowest cost. They know 
that coal—mechanically stoked—is smokeless, and 
~_— Q that coal, the home-produced fuel, is reliable: there 
is enough coal in our coalfields to supply British 
industry with all the fuel it needs for centuries 


to come. 
. When you have to make a decision on fuel, 
remember Cadbury’s. They choose coal. The same 
Pa? | choice could well increase your enjoyment of the 


} sweet taste of success. 


And here are some key facts and figures about 
the Cadbury powerhouse at Bouvrnville. 


No. of boilers ............................ 8 water tube 
Method of firing ........... Chain grate stokers 


Steam pressure ................ 225 and 450 p.s.i. 


Continuous max. rating 180,000 Ibs/hr ; ; 
Annual fuel consumption..40,000 tons of coal 127 


SOLID FUEL—more heat at 
less cost — and it’s British 






PROGRESSIVE INDUSTRY IS GOING FORWARD ON 


COAL 












ISSUED BY THE NATIONAL COAL BOARD 














Neo. 
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KEEP YOUR TIE 
CAPTIVE 


vee Wilh the 






















Press pin into tie, hold with 
clutch grip behind tie, slip bar 
into shirt buttonhole—and tie is 
held a FLOATING captive. Style 

above—Mother o’ Pearl 10/6 





Anchors tie to shirt 
button as shown 







Another of the various styles available 
in the Stratton “PINIT’—a gilt sword, 


set with Mother o' Pearl 10/6 (The 
clutch back, chain and bar are behind 
¢ the pad in the box). 
Secsitan From Stores, Outfitters & 
—<=  Jewellers—or from Hope Brothers Ltd. 
€N GLA N ODO Ludgate Hill E.C.4 (post 6d.) 
+ 


ENS JEWELLERY 











The finest Scotch 
wherever you are! 










TO HER MARSTY THE QUEEN 
SUPPLIERS OF SCOTCH WH'SKY 


QUEEN ANNE 


RARE SCOTCH WHISKY 
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Fine clocks 


have for centuries been 
prized as much for their 
beauty as for their 
precision. Clocks of today 
combine a tradition in 
design with all the 
advances of modern ingenuity. 
This time-piece of delicate 
beauty is made 
in heavy 
; gilt metal 
B® with slender opaline 
E 2 columns and has a fully 
jewelled eight-day alarm movement. 
Overall Height: 4} ins. Price £28. 10s. 
And here is a perfect 
reproduction of an elegant 
Louis XVI clock in heavy gilt metal 
with hand-painted white enamel 
dial. It also has a fully 
jewelled eight-day Swiss alarm 
movement. Overall Height: 5} ins. 
Price: £32.15s. 


Fine crystalware 


Fine cut crystal is produced 
only by skilled craftsmen and 
the best examples are rare 
even today. The Dunhill selection 
includes this graceful Waterford 
claret decanter which is the 
replica of an original made 
over 100 years ago. 
Overall Height: 11 ins. 
Price: £26. Matching 
wine glasses in 
the traditional 
Waterford “‘Alana”’ suite, 
cost £1.14.0. each. 
Port and Sherry 
glasses, £1.8s. 




















For fuller details of the Dunhill range of fine merchandise write for illustrated 
catalogue or callvat the Dunhill shop. 























WHEN YOUR 
CHART 
SAYS 
BEWARE 








When still waters suddenly run 
shallow is not the time to think 
of insurance—why not get in 
touch with us now! The 
Navigators have gained a 
reputation amongst yachtsmen 
for fair dealing because of our 
knowledge of the sea and 

those who sail upon it. 

P.S. And when yeu have to live 
on shore, the Navigators will 
insure your home, shop, 
personal liability etc. 


The NAVIGATORS 
are the people 
for insurance 

THE NAVIGATORS & GENERAL INS. CO. LTD 


Woodruffe House, Coopers Row, Trinity Square, 
London, E.C.3. Telephone: ROY 0851 


PS SS Se ee em 8 OS Ss es 
“jease send me details ofthe _ 1 
1 Navigators’ policies without obligation i 
I 
NAME 1 
i ADDRESS ! 
1 
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Can we convince you in this small 
space that you should change to 
SELTO DENTAL SALT tooth powder? 
There are several very good reasons 
that we know will interest you. 

Selto’s salt base stimulates and 
actually strengthens the gums; it is 
an active cleaner that leaves your 
teeth feeling more polished, your 
mouth fresher than ever before. This 
unique dentifrice helps you keep 
your mouth always healthy. Selto is 
professionally approved and recom- 
mended for just those reasons. You 
can buy Selto from your chemist— 
in tins at 1/9 and 2/3, and in large 
plastic boxes, 3/1. 


FREE SAMPLES! 
Write to Selto Ltd., Dept. 6 
Hampden Park, Eastbourne 
for two free sample packets. 


Among the 
good 





Price 6/2d 





the ounce 


..-in a world of change is the rare pleasure 

of enjoying a well-loved tobacco. Now, 

as yesterday, a quiet excitement hovers in the 
remembered fragrance of Balkan Sobranie. 
For Balkan Sobranie is a wise tobacco —a rich 
and satisfying tobacco—a subtle blend of 
matured Virginia and rarest Yenidje leaf. 


Balkan Sobranie 
Smoking Mixture 


CRC I7A 





Watch your Savings GROW 


WITH GUARANTEED SECURITY- WITHOUT WORRY 





PINNOCK FINANGE 


COMPANY (GREAT BRITAIN ) LIMITED 










OFFER UP TO INTEREST 


PLUS 12 ON DEPOSITS OF £500 OR MORE 


Put your savings to work for you. Invest them with PINNOCK 
FINANCE and reap the benefit of these generous Interest Rates. 
Send to-day for the fully descriptive Brochure which tells you 
all about PINNOCK and explains how easy it is to open a 
Deposit Account. 


INTEREST PAID QUARTERLY 








promos cssee--------} 
IF RE-INVESTED, £100 MORE THAN . eC: , 
DOUBLES ITSELF IN WO YEARS | | 20: The Secretary | 
we vars, OuTY en comm l Pinnock Finance Co. (Gt. Britain) Lid. | 
parte I, a foe 127 Cheapside, London, E.C.2 | 
INITIAL DEPOSITS FROM £25 | Please send me fully Descriptive Booklet on | 
how to open a Deposit Account. 
Pinnock Finance Co. (Gt.B.) ' NAME I 
Lid. is a member of the world- ; 1 
wide Pinnock Group. Est. 4 ADDRESS 
1891. Assetsoverf£1,000,000. | P.78 ..... | 


oe ee a aes es ee es es es es ee ee ee ld 
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Advance, trend, 
and be recognised 


HERE ARE two common ways of 

looking at history, and both of 
them oversimplify. The first sees it as 
though it were all favourites and 
mistresses, Bad Kings and surfeits, 
The other sees only trends and move- 
ments: the characters are the price 
of corn, adult suffrage and double 
entry book-keeping. Neither gives 
human beings their proper dignity and 
importance. 

In dealing with the history that is 
being made today, newspapers often 
seem to be parodying one or other of 
these approaches. 

One of the things I like about The 
Observer is the nice balance it strikes— 
and helps me strike. For the people 
who write for it, impersonal forces 
take their proper place as tools to help 
understanding, not final explanations. 
These writers have a knack of stripping 
off the slogans to show trends for what 
they really are—the sum of countless 
acts of individual responsibility. They 
know that to understand the world it 
is necessary to understand people, and 
some people more than others—but in 
terms a little more profound than 
who’s escorting whom. 


Human faces 

Hence, among other things, The 
Observer Profile—a weekly word 
portrait, every phrase as telling and 
considered as a Cezanne brush stroke, 
of somebody who matters in some 
way, whether it’s President Kekkonen 
or Danny Blanchflower. 

Hence, too, Mammon’s column, 
“Something in the City”’, in which you 
meet the men behind the merger, and 
bulls and bears assume human faces. 
As far as I know, Mammon was the 
first in this country to use the tech- 
niques of skilled journalism to pene- 
trate the traditional anonymity of big 
business. The results are fascinating. 


In much the same way, “A London 
Diary” persuades me that Politics is 
after all worth paying attention to. 
And you will find other examples 
wherever you open The Observer. 
Why not try,-this Sunday ? JBL. 
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Inside story 
reveals why 
Firestone 
are 
safest 
and best 


To the scientifically-developed Firestone tread you owe road grip 
and all that goes with it—braking, cornering, road holding. But 
for the rest of the Firestone story—/ook inside ! 

Here’s the big difference. It’s the body of a Firestone tyre that 
stands the road shocks, that takes the big stresses, that gives you 
your comfortable ride. 

Over the years this is where the biggest improvements have 
taken place, so that your new Firestone can be relied upon for extra 
mileage, comfort, strength and safety. 60 years of tyre experience 
are here inside every Firestone tyre today! 


Feel safer—be safer—on 







1 
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THE EXCLUSIVE FIRESTONE 
TREAD DESIGN, with thousands of 
scientifically angled gripping edges, is 
quiet-running, road-hugging and long- 
wearing. 


SPECIALIZED 
RUBBER COMPOUNDS 


At least ten different rubber com- 
pounds go into each Firestone tyre. . . 
each one designed for a different part 
of the tyre to do a specific job in the 
best possible way. 


UNIQUE SAFETY LINER 


The specially designed safety liner in 
Firestone tubeless tyres gives the best 
available protection against punctures 
because it tends to hold the puncturing 
object and does not explode as does an 
inner tube. If air loss occurs, it is slow 
and safe. 


TENSIONED CORD 

All fabric used in Firestone tyres under- 
goes an exclusive safety-tensioning pro- 
cess whereby the cord is heat-stretched 
and then bonded to the ply rubber. This 
gives tyres that are strong, cool-running 
and long-wearing. 


EXCLUSIVE NYLON 
MONOFILAMENT CHAFER 


Every Firestone tubeless tyre has a 
chafer made of single-strand (monofil- 
ament) heavy-duty nylon woven into an 
abrasion-resistant chafer which prevents 
air seepage. : 





Firestone rns 
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A wine of charm 





and distinction 


A Lingenbach Hock 
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UNZLE 


the cake in a full cream 
milk chocolate shell 


~ 


~ 
C. Kunzle Ltd., Garretts Green, Birmingham 


M-w.119 








WILDSMITH 


& co 





ESTABLISHED 1847 


6 DUKE STREET 
ST. JAMES’S 
LONDON S.W.| 










TELEPHONE: 
WHITEHALL 
1623 


READY TO WEAR 
£9.19.6 


BROCHURE AND SELF- 
MEASUREMENT FORM ON REQUEST 












This fine British Clear, introduced 
many years ago, is more 


popular than ever today. oe, 






GREENS LTD., 


Wine and Cigar Merchants 
34 Royal 








Cornhill, ‘London, £.C.3 





THE DEFINITION 
OF PRECISION 


BARR & STROUD BINOCULARS 
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Time for a coffee P 

Yes, if we can get HAG 

(1 can’t take caffeine)* 
Coffee late at night! Yes, if it's 
H-A°’G, the real without 
caffeine. And it is real coffee—the 
caffeine is removed from the carefully 
beans before the expert 
roasting that gives good coffee its 
fragrance and full-bodied flavour, If 
you enjoy good coffee, try H‘A:G 
Caffeine-free Coffee for the pleasure 
itgivesand for the good of your health. 
Youcan get it almost anywhere—beans, 
whole or ground, and Instant H-A-G. 


coffee 


selected 


and good sleep 





induces insomnia, affects heart, 
digestion and blood pressure. 


*Caffeine 
kidneys, 


For Free Sample of H*A*G Instant Coffee 
send 3d. postage to A.A. Supply Co. Ltd., 
Dept. H, 615 Harrow Road, London, 
W.10 mentioning your Retailer. 


M-F/ Aa 
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tor 
Cashis 


WOVEN NAME TAPES 











34 “Royal ‘Exchange, 





BARR & STROUD LTD - Ref.4.d -4'Pall’Mall East - ‘London -‘S.W.1 


BURMA CHEROOTS 
Call of the East® 


Length 4” 
Trial Box of 25 
40/- 
post free 
(U.K.) 











Imported 
direct from 


the native makers 


REENS LTD 


Wine & Cigar Merchants 

LONDON, E.C3 

May we quote you for your Wines, Spirit and 
Cigar requirements? 








Put 
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Behind lies the ordinary, humdrum world. Ahead, the bustle 
of New York. But now there’s time to relax—relax with the 
sun and the sea and the kind of blissful comfort you find 
aboard United States Lines’ great luxury liners. 

The friendly, informal atmosphere of U.S. Lines makes 
every traveller feel at home. You’re free to do exactly what 
you like—to swim and dance and play, eat what you please 
from superb menus, or simply sit and dream in the sun. 
And it’s all included in your fare! 

Fares are payable in sterling, and now that it’s so much 
easier to get dollars, you can enjoy to the full your five-day 
holiday aboard s.s. ‘United States’’—fastest liner in the oe 
world—or you can have a more leisurely crossing with her Whichever class you travel, there’s plenty of space and room for 
smaller sister, 8.8. “America.” luggage. And your cabin’s always fresh and spotless 





Talk it over 
with your travel 
agent today, 

or call at United 
States Lines, 

50 Pall Mall, 
London 8.W.1 





UNITED STATES LINES ater | N 


th e fi r. i en dly way to th e U.S.A. U.S. Lines gives you such lurury. Delicious food and a wonderful 


wine list make every meal a pleasant memory 
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Whitbread Tankard is the new bitter that is always at its best; every 
glass is crystal clear and invitingly fresh. On hot summer days, on cold 


winter evenings, Tankard always tastes at the top of its sparkling form. 


If you know about beer, you will have heard already of Tankard. It is 


delivered from the brewery in an air-tight container and served at the bar from 
a special installation which ensures peak condition down to the last drop. 
Whitbread Tankard is on sale wherever you see the giant tankard on the 


bar. This is the symbol of bitter as it really should be, clear and brilliant, always. 


— “ap Se 


WHITBREAD 
TANKARD 


435 eae 
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